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LIFE IN CONGO-LAND. 


FTER having satisfied himself regard- 
ing the people and natural history of 
“Gorilla-Land,” as narrated in the JourR- 
yAL,' Captain Burton resolved, before finally 
leaving the West Coast, to attempt an ex- 
ploration of the Lower Congo; or, at least, 
to ascertain by actual experiment how far a 
single traveler, dependent exclusively upon 
his own resources, could ascend the river 
with safety. In pursuance of this plan he 


tion was being indulged in. 











bade adieu to the Gaboon in July, 1863, and, 
after stopping at Loango Bay, and also at 
St. Paul de Loanda, the headquarters of Por- 
tuguese power in this part of Africa, found 
himself at the end of August at French 
Point, well within the mouth of the Congo 
River. 

Even at that early period the attention of 
geographers had been attracted to the Con- 





1 See Journats of February 19th and 26th. 





THE YELLALA OF THE CONGO RIVER, 


cles to be overcome, that Captain Burton 
undertook his adventurous journey. 

The Congo is one of the four great arte- 
rial streams of Africa, and one of the noblest 
rivers known to the world. While the Mis- 
sissippi drains a basin of 1,244,000 square 
miles, and at Carrollton, Louisiana, dis- 
charges as its mean volume for the year 
675,000 cubic feet of water per second, the 
Congo, with a valley-area of 800,000 square 
| miles, rolls at least 2,500,000 cubic feet. 





go as affording a possible solution of the 
problem presented by the Central African 
lake-system, and much “armchair” specula- 
Since Tuckey’s 
ill-fated expedition of 1816, however, no 
European had made the ascent of the river 
for purposes of exploration ; and it was at 
once to satisfy himself as to the accuracy of 
the current information concerning it, and to 
find out the precise character of the obsta- 








Moreover, should it prove a fact that it re- 
ceives the Lualaba and Chambeze and their 
lakes, the Congo’s area of drainage will 
nearly equal that of the Nile. The enor- 
mous volume of water which it discharges 
may be inferred from the fact that it quite 
perceptibly freshens the water of the ocean 
to a distance of thirty miles from its mouth, 
and that its clear brown tinge may be rec- 
ognized at a distance of three hundred miles. 





Its mouth “ yawns seven miles wide in the 
opening ;” and during its seasons of flood it 
brings down floating islands which sail out 
sixty to seventy leagues from land. Unlike 
the Nile, the Niger, and the Zambeze, the 
Congo has no well-defined delta, though 
several insignificant outlets, little more than 
mangrove - ditches, have been discovered 
south of the main stream. In all other re- 
spects the four great arteries closely resem- 
ble each other ; they all rise in the inner re- 
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gion of tropical rains, the home of the negro 
proper, extending 35° along the major axis 
of the continent; all are provided with la- 
custrine reservoirs of greater or smaller ex- 
tent, and are subject to periodical inunda- 
tions, varying in season according as the sun 
is north or south of the equator; all are 
broken into cataracts and rapids at the gates 


and there is a notable similarity in their nat- 
ural productions. 


on all goods sold; and a hundred hard dol- | 
| lars monthly ground-rent. 


ally becomes more powerful than the chief, 


who is wholly in his power, and always re- | 
| ceives the best presents. 


ton : 


“* It is evident that the slavers were wrong not 


: | to keep hulks like those of the Bonny River; 
where they burst through the lateral chains ; | 


| begin early by going their rounds for drink, and | 


French Point, Captain Burton’s head- | 
| where on this coast a few hours of work support 


quarters for the time, was a place of no im- 


portance save as furnishing a convenient an- | * ; 
trious and hard-working Egbas rarely do any- 


chorage, and as the site of two large “ fac- 
tories” or trading-establishments. The 


’ 


principal factory belonged to M. Régis, of 
Marseilles, and was at that time in charge 
of a young Swiss agent named Parrot; to 
him Captain Burton applied for assistance 
in preparing for the journey to the interior, | 


| 
| 


and so effectually did he bestir himself that, 
by August 31st, L’Espérance, a fine schoon- 
er-rigged launch of thirty-five tons, heavily 
sparred and carrying lots of “ muslin,” was 
ready for the start. 

The first stage of the voyage was to 
Porto da Lenha, and occupied two days, so 
difficult was it with the inefficient crew to 
beat up against the strong current. Several 
slave factories were noticed on either shore, 
single-storied huts of wood and thatch, in 
holes cut out of the densest bush, an impen- 
etrable forest whose sloppy soil and miry 
puddles seem never to dry. These tene- 
ments serve as vedettes and outposts, en- 
abling cargoes to ship without the difficul- 
ties of passing Palm Point, higher up, and 
thus to make a straight run down stream. 
The vigilance of the British cruisers had 
made it “ tiempo seco” (dull times) just then, 
and the agents were keeping their hands in 
by buying ground-nuts and palm-oil. The 


| thing after noon. 


health would have gained, and the procedure 
might have modified negro ‘sass.’ The chiefs 


end business between 7 and 10 A. M. Every- 
a ‘gentleman ;’ even the comparatively indus- 


These lords and masters are 


| fully aware that the white men are their willing 


| Slaves as long as the large profits last. 


If a glass 


| of watered rum, which they detect more easily 





same dullness, amounting to gloom, was ob- | 


servable at Porto da Lenha, which is the 
chief slaving settlement on the Congo, dis- 


tant from French Point about twenty-two | 


miles. The river at this point narrows to a 
gate barely a mile and a half broad, while 
the valley stretches some five miles, and the 
blue hills inhabited by the Musulungus are 
clearly visible; the tide rises four or five 
feet. 
right or northern bank, a mere slip of mo- 
rass backed by swamps and thick growths, 
chiefly bombax, palm, and acacia, lignum 
vite, cork-tree, palmyra, pandanus, and 
groves of papyrus. Low and deeply flood- 


| more resembling the wicker-work native | 


than we do watered milk, be offered them, it will 


| be thrown in the donor’s face. Every factory 


must keep a barrel of spirits ready broached if 
the agents would buy eggs and yams, and the 
poorest negro comes regularly with his garra/a. 
The mixed stuff costs per bottle only a hundred 
reis (fourpence), and thoroughly demoralizes the 
black world.” 


At Porto da Lenha, Captain Burton | 


stopped only long enough to complete his 


outfit at the English factory, where he found | 
the clerk in charge being rowed about bare- | 
headed in the sun, accompanied by a black | 


girl, both helplessly drunk. Just above, the 


riverine archipelago is entered upon ; the | 
great stream, hitherto one, now divides into | 
| of split reed with the bulbous root attached ; 
| he may not, like his vassals, point with the 


three parallel branches, separated by long, 
narrow islets, banks, and shallows. The 


maximum breadth of the Congo-bed, more 


than half island, is here five miles. Above 
the archipelago the first high land closes 
down upon the stream, producing fine bluffs ; 


and beyond these they sighted Boma, the | 
farthest Portuguese factory, about thirty - | 


eight miles from Porto da Lenha. Boma 
lies upon the northern bank, amid rounded, 


grass-clad hills, but the soil is poor, stony, | 
| truded a dozen bristles of elephant's - tail 


and sandy. The factories are like those of 
Porto da Lenha, but humbler in size, and 


houses. Formerly there were fourteen estab- 


| lishments, but the necessity of trading in 


The site of the settlement is on the | 


ground-nuts and palm-oil instead of men, 
women, and children, has reduced them to 
ten. 
than at the lower settlement, and apparently 


| there is nothing against the place but deadly 


ed during the rains, the place would be fa- | 
tal without the sea-breeze ; and, as it is, the | 


air is exceedingly unwholesome. 
ure of ground here is by yearly rent to the 
two local “kings,” 
half. 
of Porto Novo, and the rulers of many Ni- 
gerian tribes, these potentates may not look 
at the sea nor at the river. Their power is, 
therefore, deputed to their “linguisters” or 
interpreters, who massacre the Portuguese 
language, and who are empowered to receive 
the customs and rents. The revenue is 
composed of three principal items: an 


The ten- | 


each of whom claims | 
Like the King of Dahomey, the chiefs | 


ennui and monotony. 


days, which are not doomed to dawn. 
at the time of Captain Burton's visit some 
four or five hundred negroes were under 
guard in a deserted factory, waiting for a 
chance of shipment. At a day’s notice a 
thousand and within a week three thousand 
head could be procured from the adjoining 
settlements, where they are kept at work. 
As in Tuckey’s day, “ those exported are ei- 
ther captives in war or condemned criminals.” 
Before the cruisers closed the highways of 
trade, as much as eighty dollars per man was 
paid ; now they are freely offered for from 
ten to twenty dollars, and still there are no 


| buyers. 


ounce (sixteen dollars) per head of negro 
embarked at Porto da Lenha ; four per cent. | 


The part of the river above Boma belongs 


to the “ King of Kings” (Nessalla), under | 


The linguist usu- | 


Says Captain Bur- | 





| clumsy frames of ruddled wood. 


The air is sensibly drier and healthier | 
| shirt of equivocal purity. A long black staff, 


Like the other slave- | 
| emporiums, it is kept up by hopes of better | 
Even | 


whom are some ten chief officers, called 
“kings ;” and without his permission it 
would not be possible to obtain either inter- 
preter, crew, or canoe, for the further prose. 
cution of the journey. It was necessary, 
therefore, to visit him ; and, as it was vain to 


| ask anything empty-handed, Burton took 


with him a fine spangled cloak, a piece of 


| chintz, and a case of ship’s rum, the whole 


worth about fifty dollars. Banza Chisalla, 
the residence of the “ King of Kings,” lay 
but a short distance inland from Boma, and 
was reached in a little more than two hours, 
As the party entered the village the men 
shouted, the women rushed under cover, and 
the children stood howling at the horrible 
sight. Fortunately, a few steps brought them 
to the “ palace ”"—a heap of huts surrounded 
by an old reed-fence. The audience-room 
was a trifle larger than usual, with low, shady 
eaves ; a veteran sofa and a few rickety 
chairs composed the furniture, and the throne 
consisted of a boarded seat. Shortly after 
their arrival, Nessalla entered in full regalia. 
The crown was the usual nightcap of open 
work, which in Congo-land distinguishes per- 
sons of high rank ; the sceptre was a drum- 
major’s staff; the robes a parochial beadle’s 
coat of scarlet cloth, edged with tinsel gold- 
lace. His neck was adorned with circlets 
of elephants’ - tails, strung with corals and 
beads ; and the only other ornament was a 
broad silver ring welded round the ankle. 
In his right hand the king held a foot’s-lengti 


finger, and without pointing an African can 
hardly give an order. On the left of the 
throne sat the “second king,” attired in a 
footman’s livery of olive-colored cloth, thread- 
bare at the seams and gleaming with plated 
buttons, upon which was the ex-owner’s crest 
—a cubit arm. Another gorgeous dignitary 
was the Manbuku Prata, or “Silver Chief 
Officer.” From the poll of his nightcap pro- 


hair, to which a terminal coral gave a grace- 
ful curve ; and along his ears hung two dingy 
little mirrors of talc from Cacongo, set in 
Masses of 
coral encircled his neck, and the full-dress 
uniform of a French naval officer, with epau- 
lets of stupendous size, exposed a striped 


studded with broad-headed brass beads, served 
to clear the room of the common people, who 
returned as fast as they were turned out. 
The palaver opened steadily with a drink: 
a bottle of trade “ fizz” was produced for the 
white man, and rum for the rest ; then the 
compliment of healths went all round. After 


| this, the business in hand was proceeded 


with. M. Pissot, one of the Boma traders, 


' explained Burton’s wish to “take walk and 
| make book,” carefully insisting that he came 


to spend, not to gain money. Old Nessalla’s 
face expanded at these last words ; and, final- 
ly, after abundant wrangling and an immense 
display of suspicion, it was arranged that the 
king should forward Burton’s party in 2 


| couple of his own canoes to Banza Nokki, 
| the end of river-navigation. 
| he was to receive goods valued at thirty dol- 


For this service 


lars—at least three times the usual tariff. 
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The final scene of the palaver was most grati- 
fying to the African mind : Burton solemnly 
invested old Nessalla with the grand cloak 
which covered his other finery ; grinning in 
the ecstasy of vanity, the king allowed his 
subjects to turn him round and round, as one 
would a lay figure, yet with’ profound re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


spect ; and, lastly, he retired to charm his 
| mainly ceremonious : in private life the king 
wears a cotton fague, and his ‘ governor’ as- | 
serts his birthright even by wigging royalty.” | 


wives. 
For a wonder, the canoes came in time, 
and on the morning of September 6th Bur- 


ton set out to cover the forty-five miles of | 


river - navigation which lay between Boma 
and the landing-place of Banza Nokki be- 
low the cataracts. The river throughout this 
distance runs between high banks, which rise 


of certain women in civilized society who 
would be dignified and who are not. His 
father, Gidi Mavunga, knelt before him on 


| 


the ground, a mat being forbidden in the | 


presence; he made the ‘batta palmas’ be- 
fore he addressed his ‘ filho de pistola,’ as he 
called him, in opposition to ‘ filho de fazenda.’ 
This subjection of sire to son is, however, 


The palaver opened with the customary 


standing bedstead of rude construction ; but 
what are luxuries in the north, wide beds 
and deep armchairs, would here be far less 
comfortable than the mats, which answer all 
purposes. On the whole, Captain Burton 
considers the Congoese better lodged than 


| were the English before the days of Queen 


dram-drinking, and under the benign influ- | 


ence of unlimited gin the king promised ev- 


| erything desired in the way of hammocks | 
| and porters, guides and interpreters. 


occasionally into precipitous bluffs ; and Cap- | 
tain Burton describes the scenery as remark- | 


ably Rhine-like: “ Here and there rugged 
up-rocks passably simulated ruined castles. 
The dwarf bays of yellow sand were girt by 
a goodly vegetation, the palm and the cala- 
bash only telling us that we were in Africa.” 
The slave-trade had completely depopulated 
the villages lying directly on the banks, and 
at only one point were settlements visible 


| studying the country and the people. 


from the river; here a war-canoe was sent | 


out to levy toll on the travelers. 
P.M. on September 7th, the canoemen landed 
ata sandy point, whence the roar of the lower 
rapids was distinctly audible, and Burton then 
discovered for the first time that “ Nokki” 
was the name of a canton, not of a settle- 
ment, and that it would be necessary to make 
a two hours’ march inland to Banza Nkaye, 
the village of King Nessudikira. The in- 
terpreter was at once sent forward with a 
present of gin ; and he returned in the even- 
ing, bringing a goat and the good news that 
porters would be sent early next morning. 
Shortly after sunrise next day appeared 
Gidi Mavunga, father of the “king,” accom- 
panied by five “princes” and some forty 
slaves armed with pistols, blunderbusses, and 
old matchlock-muskets. The start was made 
soon afterward, and a march of two hours 
on a regular Via Dolorosa brought them to 
the royal village. The entrance was trium- 
phal; the escort, which numbered fifty-six 
on leaving the river, had swelled to one 
hundred and fifty ragged followers. After a 
short delay they proceeded to the “ palace,” 
which was distinguished from afar by a long 
projecting gable, forming a cool veranda. A 
labyrinthine entrance of transparent cane- 
work served to prevent indecent haste, and 
some minutes elapsed before they found 
themselves in presence of the king. Nessu- 
dikira was a whitish-looking youth, twenty- 
one or twenty-two years of age, who till 
lately had been a trading lad at Boma—now 
he must not look upon the river. He ap- 
peared habited in the usual gay style: a 
gaudy fancy helmet, a white shirt with limp 
Byronic collar, a broadcloth frock - coat, a 
purple-velvet, gold-fringed loin- wrap; a 
theatrical dagger, whose handle and sheath 
bore cut-glass emeralds and rubies, stuck in 
the waist-belt ; brass anklets depended over 
naked feet, and the usual beadle’s cloak cov- 
ered the whole. 
by way of grandeur never wandered from 


About 2 | 





“ Nessudikira, whose eyes | 


the floor, shook hands with us without rising | 
from his chair, somewhat after the fashion 


Captain Burton was at once installed in 


| teeth are of good shape and color. 


Elizabeth. 

The people much resemble those of the 
Gaboon. The figure is well formed, except 
the bosom, whose shape prolonged lactation 
soon destroys ; hence the first child is said to 
“make the breasts fall.” The face is some- 
what broad and flat ; the eye is well opened, 
with thick and curly lashes ; and the large 
Exten- 


| sive tattoos appear on breasts, backs, and 


a hut cleared out for the purpose, and during | 


the inevitable delay employed himself in 


describes the country as delightful : 


‘* The curious contrast in a region of ever- 
greens was not wanting, the varied tintage of 
winter upon one tree, and upon another the 
brightest hues of budding spring. The fair land 


He 
nance. 


shoulders ; the wearers are generally slaves, 
also known by scantier clothing, darker 
skins, and a wilder expression of counte- 
During their “ country nursing” the 


| children run about wholly nude, except the 


of grass and flowers, ‘rough but beautiful,’ of | 
shrubbery-path, and dense mottes or copse isl- | 
ets, with clear fountains bubbling from the rocks, | 


adorned by noble glimpses of the lake-like river, 


and of a blue horizon, which suggested the ocean | : ia f 
—ever one of the most attractive points in an | UPO" the scalp a complicated network, show- 
African landscape—was easily invested by the | ing the finest and narrowest lines of black 


eye of fancy with gold and emerald and steely 
azure from above, while the blue masses of bare 
mountain, thrown against a cloudless sky, tow- 
ered over the black-green sea of vegetation at 
their base, like icebergs rising from the bosom of 
the Atlantic.” 

The few miles between the mouth of the 
river and the hill-region produce a radical 
change of climate. The air becomes clear 
and bracing ; the suns are never too hot, nor 
the moons too cold ; the nights fall soft and 
misty, and the mornings bring the blessing 
of freshness. The damp and fetid vegeta- 
tion of the coast wholly disappears; and 
Captain Burton predicts that when the Low- 
er Congo shall have become the emporium 
of lawful trade, the whites will find a sani- 


coating of red-wood applied by mothers, or 
the dust gathered from the ground. While 
the men affect caps, the women go bare- 
headed, either shaving the whole scalp, or 
leaving a bunch of curly hair on the poll, 
which is carried to the fore like a toucan’s 


crest. Some, by way of coguetterie, trace 


wool and pale skin ; so the old traveler tells 


| us “the heads of those who aspire to glory 


| deal of ingenuity.” 


in apparel resemble a parterre—you see al- 
leys and figures traced on them with a great 
The bosom, elaborately 


| bound downward, is covered with a square 


bit of calico, wrapped under the arms, and 
extending to the knees. The poor and slaves 
content themselves with grass-cloth. The 
ornaments are brass earrings, beads, and im- 


| itation coral ; heavy rings of brass and cop- 
| per load down the ankles, giving a dainty, 


| elephantine gait. 


tarium in these portals of the Sierra del | 


Cristal—the vine will flourish, the soil will 
produce the cereals as well as the fruits and 
vegetables of Europe, and this region will 
become one of the “ paradises of Africa.” 
The villages of Congo-land show the con- 


stitution of native society, which, as among 


most barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples, 
is drawn together less by reciprocal wants 
than by the ties of blood. Each village is, 


for the most part, a single family, with its | 


various ramifications. The huts or houses 
are unusually well constructed, the founda- 
tions being raised, and a substantial frame- 
work erected. The eaves are broad, to throw 
off the rain, and the thatch is of grass, which 
is renewed annually before the stormy sea- 
son. The roof and walls are composed of 
six large screens, woven of grass, and at- 
tached to strips of cane or bamboo-palm. 
The flooring is hard, tamped clay, in the cen- 
tre of which the fire is laid; the cooking, 


however, is confined to the broad eaves, or | 


to the compound which, surrounded with 
neat walls, backs the house. The only fur- 
niture consists of mats, calabashes, and a 





| 
| 


The leg, as among hill- 
people generally, is finely developed, es- 
pecially among the lower orders. 

The woman are far more numerous than 
the men. Marriage being expensive among 
the “Mfumo,” or gentry, the houses are 
stocked with Hagars, and the children in- 
herit their father’s rank. The marriage cus- 
toms are curious, a regular system of “ hand- 
fasting” being prevalent. Before the hus- 
bands will bind themselves, “ they must first 
be satisfied whether their wife will have chil- 
dren ; whether she will be diligent in her 
daily labor; and, lastly, whether she will 
prove obedient. If they find her faulty in 
any of these points, they immediately send 
her back again to her parents.” The wom- 
an, not being looked upon the worse for be- 
ing returned, soon afterward undergoes an- 
other trial ; perhaps with success. 

The life is regular, and society is simple 
and patriarchal. The only excitement, a 
fight or a slave-hunt, is now becoming very 
rare. The people rise at dawn ; and, stir- 
ring up the fire, light the cachiméos, or large 
clay pipes, which are seldom out of their 
mouths. The slave-women, often escorted 
by one of the wives, and accompanied by the 
small girls, who must learn to work while 
their brothers are idling with their rattles, 
set out with water-pots balanced on their 
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heads, or with baskets for grain and fire- | 
wood slung by a head-strap to the back. 
The free-born remain at home, bathing and 
anointing with palm-oil, which renders the 
skin smooth and supple, but leaves a pecul- 


is that of the Jinkomba, or “ fetich seminary.” 
At any time between the ages of five and fif- 
teen, boys are taken from their parents, and 
for a native year, which is half of ours, they 
must dwell in the fetich-house. There they 


tion, over a beautiful hilly country, varied 
by the usual delays and blackmail at the 
villages of every local “ king” on the route, 
Nkulu, at the foot of the great Yellala 
(cataract), was reached. Here a very brief 
halt was made, and then, rounding the 


| shoulder of an intervening hill, the entire 


sweep of the cataracts came into view. “On 


| the whole,” says Captain Burton, “ the im- 
| pression was favorable.” 


‘Old Slumbah, the linguister at Porto da 


| Lenha, had assured me that the cataract was 


| taller than the tallest trees. 


On the other hand, 
the plain and unadorned narrative of the ‘ Ex- 
pedition’ had prepared me for a second-rate 
stream bubbling over a stony bed. The river 


| here sweeps round from the northwest, and 


A CONGO HOMESTEAD. 


iar aroma ; they are mostly cross enough till 
they have thoroughly shaken off sleep, and 
the morning generally begins with scolding 
the slaves, or a family wrangle. Visiting, | 
chatting, and strolling from place to place, 
lead to the substantial breakfast or first din- 
ner, between g and 10 A. M. Meat rarely ap- 
pears ; river-fish, fresh or sun-dried, is the 
usual fare, eaten with manioc, toasted maize, 
and peeled, roasted, and scraped plantain ; | 
vegetables and palm-oil, obtained by squeez- | 
ing the nut in the hands, is the staple dish, | 
and beans are looked upon rather as slaves’ 
food. They have no rice, and no form of 
bread. Between breakfast and midday there | 
is a mighty drinking of palm-wine. About 
noon the slaves return from their field-work, 
and the “gentleman” takes a siesta propor- 
tioned to his drink. The poorer classes sit | 
at home weaving, spinning, or threading | 
beads, while the wives attend to household | 
work, prepare the meals, buy and sell, dig 
and delve. The master wakes about 3 P. M., 
and smokes, visits, plays with his children, 
and dawdles away his time till the cool sun- 
set, when a second edition of the first meal is 
served up. If there be neither dance nor 
festival, all then retire to their dens, light 
the fire, and sit smoking tobacco or dhang, | 
with frequent interruptions of palm-wine or | 
rum, till joined by their partners. When 
the bush is burning, all sally out with guns, 
clubs, and dogs, to bring home “beef.” And 
thus they dwell in the presence of their breth- | 
ren, thinking little of to-day, and literally | 
following the precept, “ Take no thought for 
the morrow.” As the old missionaries tes- | 
tify, they have happy memories, their tempers | 
are mild, and quarrels rarely lead to blows ; 
they are covetous, but not miserly; they | 
share what they have, and they apply the 
term “ close-fist ” to the European who gives 
“ nuffin for nuffin.” 

The Congoese are extremely supersti- | 
tious. Each village has an idol under a lit- 
tle wall-less roof; every house is stuck in- 
side and outside with idols and fetiches ; and 
no man walks abroad without his protecting | 
charms. A striking institution among them 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bends with a sharp elbow, first to the southwest 
and then to the southeast, the length of the lat- 
ter reach being between four and five miles. As 
far as the eye can see, the bed, which narrows 
from nine to four hundred yards, is broken by 
reefs. A gate at the upper end pours over its 
lintel a clear but dwarf fall, perhaps two feet 
high. The eastern staple rises at first sheer from 


| the water’s edge to the estimated altitude of a 


are instructed by the priests in the practices | 
of their intricate creed ; they are taught the 
mysteries under solemn oaths, and, in fine, 
they are prepared for marriage. They must | 
eat no cooked food, living wholly upon roots | 
and vegetables ; but they are allowed to en- | 
ter the villages for provisions, and here they | 
often appear, armed with guns, bayonets, and 
wooden swords. 

‘* Their faces and necks, bodies and arms, 
are ghastly white with chalk or ashes ; the hair 
is left in its original jet, and the dingy lower | 


| limbs contrast violently with the ghost-like ab- 


sence of color above. The dress is a crinoline 
of palm-fronds, some fresh and green, others | 
sere and brown ; a band of strong mid-rib, like 
a yellow hoop passed round the waist, spreads | 
out the petticoat like a farthingale, and the rag- 
ged ends depend to the knees ; sometimes it is | 
worn under the axillz, but in all cases 

the chalked arms must be outside. The 

favorite attitude is that of the Rhodian 

Colossus, with the elbows bent to the 

fore and the hands clasped behind the 

head. To increase their prestige of ter- 

ror, the Jinkomba abjure the use of hu- 

man language, and, meeting a stranger, 

ejaculate with all their might, ‘ Har-rr- 

rr-rr-rr !’ and ‘ Jojolo! Jojolo!’ words 

mystic and meaningless. When walk- 

ing in procession, they warn the pro- 

fane out of the way by striking one slip 

of wood upon another. It is certainly 

enough to startle a man of impressible 

nerves to see these hideous beings start- 

ing with their savage cry from the depths 

of the African forest. Evidently, also, 

such is the intention of the costume.” 


Although the king had promised 
everything needed by Captain Bur- 


| ton for the further prosecution of his 


journey, four days were spent in fruit- 
less attempts to get away. Finally, 
a contract was made with old Gidi 


| Mavunga for an escort, of which 


himself should form one, and which, 


| for an exorbitant sum in “goods,” 


was to conduct Burton to Banza Nsundi, 
above the cataracts. The march began on 
September r2th, and, on the 16th, after a 
four days’ journey in a northeastern direc- 


thousand feet—this is the ‘ Crocodile’s Head’ 
which we saw on the last march. The strata are 
disposed at angles, varying from thirty-five to 
forty-five degrees, and three streaks of bright 
trees denote Fiumaras about to be filled. Op- 
posite it is the ‘ Quoin Hill,’ bluff to the stream, 
and falling west with gradual incline. The noise 
of this higher fall can hardly be heard at Nkulu, 
except on the stillest nights. 

** Below the upper gate, the bed, now narrow- 
ing to three hundred yards, shows the great Yel- 


| lala; the waters, after breaking into waves for a 


mile and a half above, rush down an inclined 
plane of some thirty feet in three hundred yards, 
spuming, colliding, and throwing up foam, which 
looks dingy-white against the dull yellow-brown 
of the less-disturbed channel—the movement is 
that of waves dashing upon a pier. The bed is 
broken by the Zunga chya Malemba, an oval islet 
in mid-stream, whose greater diameter is dis- 


FETICH BOY. 


j posed along the axis of the bed. The north- 


western apex, raised about fifty feet above the 
present level of the waters, shows a little bay of 
pure sand, the detritus of its rocks, with a flood- 
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mark fifteen feet high, while the opposite side | 
The materials | 


bears a few wind-wrung trees. 
are gneiss and schist, banded with quartz—Tuc- 
key’s great masses of slate. The eastern fork, 
about one hundred and fifty yards broad, is a 


mountain-torrent, coursing unobstructed down | 
its sandy trough, and, viewed from an eminence, | 


the waters of the mid-channel appear convex, a 
shallow section of a cylinder—it is a familiar 
shade well marked upon the St. Lawrence Rap- 
ids. The western half is traversed by a reef, 
connecting the islets with the right bank. Dur- 
ing August this branch was found almost dry ; in 
mid-September it was nearly full, and here the 
water breaks with the greatest violence. 
right bank is subtended for some hundred yards 
by blocks of granite and greenstone, pitted with 
large basins and pot-holes, delicately rounded, 
turned as with a lathe by the turbid waters. . . . 

“‘The current whirls and winds through its 
tortuous channels, which are like castings of met- 
al, in many distinct flows ; some places are al- 
most stagnant, suggesting passages for canoes. 
Here the fishermen have planted their weirs ; 
some are wading in the pools, others are drying 
their nets upon the stony ledges. During the 
floods, however, this cheval-de-frise of bowlders 
must all be under water, and probably impass- 
able.” 


Like the members of the Congo Expedi- 
tion, Captain Burton was somewhat startled 


by the contrast between. the apparently | 


shrunken volume of water at the cataracts 
and the vast breadth of the lower river. He 
discards the theory of a subterranean river, 


and thinks the difference is to be accounted | 


for by the rapidity of the torrent—the effect 
of abnormal slope deceiving the eye. The 
distance of the Yellala from the mouth he 
computes at between one hundred and six- 
teen and one hundred and seventeen miles, 
and there is a total fall of three hundred and 
ninety feet, of which about one-half (one 
hundred and ninety-five feet) occurs in the 
sixty-four miles between Boma and the Yel- 
lala ; of this figure again one hundred feet 
belong to the section of five miles between 
the upper and lower rapids—making an aver- 
age of twenty feet to the mile. 

Burton had been warned when setting 
out that a shipful of goods would not take 
him past Nkulu, and this was soon con- 
firmed. The “ bush-kings” demanded goods 
worth about fifteen hundred dollars for per- 
mission to make a three days’ march. It ap- 
peared afterward that this exorbitant demand 
was made at the instigation of Gidi Mavunga 
himself ; and Captain Burton is convinced 
that a fortnight’s delay would have reduced 
it to normal dimensions. He thinks, further, 
that all the difficulties of the Nsundi road 
would have vanished when faced, and that 
any one who can give the necessary time can 
penetrate the interior without encountering 
more than the obstacles usual in African 
travel. 

Under the circumstancés, however, there 
was nothing for him to do but turn back, and 
so, without further delay, he marched back 
to Banza Nkaye, and then dropped down 
the river to Boma. Here a dispatch reached 
him announcing that he had been appointed 
her majesty’s commissioner to Dahomey, 
which, of course, brought all projects for the 
further exploration of Congo-land to an ab- 
Tupt conclusion. 


The | 








CROWDER’S COVE: 
A STORY OF THE WAR. 


T was no shore-cove at all, but a cove in 
the mountains, surrounded not by water, 


but by the wooded sides of near peaks ; there 
was one entrance to it, and one only—a nar- | 


row gorge opening toward the west. The 
spring behind the house began a little brook, 
which, growing into a mountain-stream, ran 
chattering down this gorge, where the one 


road made its way up painfully alongside, | 


crossing the stony bed again and again as if 
seeking a better footing, but finding it not 
until at last it reached, breathless, the house- 
door. Crowder’s Cove was far up in the 
mountains; the peaks seldom suffer level 
spaces so near their great chins. But this 
was a chance corner formed by the closely- 
pressed meeting sides where the great cones 
are crowded together near the end of their 
chain, that long chain which begins at Katah- 


| din and ends at Cesar’s Head, Lookout, and 
| Kenesaw, saying, as Alabama’s soft name also 


says, “ Here we rest.” It was like a little tri- 
angular shelf fitted into the corner of a room 
—as though some cyclop long ago had placed 
it there, high up under the sky, where he 
could keep his odds and ends conveniently. 
The cyclop and his odds and ends were 
gone, but Crowder had found the shelf, and, 
seeing it grassy and good for grain, he had 
forthwith built his house there. He was sit- 
ting now on a bench before his door, smok- 
ing a pipe. 

“ A pretty place ; but isn’t it lonely some- 
times?” I said. 

“Tt is full enough of people for me,” an- 
swered John. “I don’t deny that I miss 
Minerva, now she’s gone forever; but it all 
came because I married Minerva. 


ried Minerva—all.” 

I found out the “all” after a while—a 
little side-scene in the Tennessee moun- 
tains—as follows : 

Miss Minerva, a middle-aged, weary 
teacher, had come down from her Illinois 
seminary for change of air. Her health was 
failing, and she had laid nothing by, but sent 
all to her delicate fading sisters in their New 
Hampshire home; there was only one left 
now, pale little Elinor. John Crowder was 
a rich man, according to mountain ideas, and 
he was alone in the world, his wife having 
died some years before. He took all sum- 
mer to make up his mind, and gave no sign 
meanwhile, but the night before Miss Mi- 
nerva’s departure he surprised her with a ques- 
tion. Miss Minerva started, trembled, and 
burst into tears; it was all so strange, so piti- 
fully sad—she had not realized before that 
she still clung to the fancies of her youth. 
But the elderly lover assured her that there 
was no occasion for tears—he did not wish to 
marry her unless she were quite willing—he 
could look elsewhere; indeed, perhaps he 
had been hasty, and perhaps— And here 
the elderly maiden, hastily burying her fan- 
cies forever, consented. Three months after- 
ward she had her sister Elinor resting after 








Then | 
there was Elinor, and Sally, and my black | 
horse Tom. Yes, it all came because I mar- 








| her long journey in the large, low south 
| chamber up-stairs ; and early in the spring, 
| in order that John might not complain of 
| extra expense, she took Sally Trellington as a 
| summer boarder. 
| her good, old-fashioned name told that ; Sal- 
| ly, Betty, Patty, and Nanny, have not lost 
| caste so far in the cotton States. 


Sally was a Southern girl, 


She was a 
big, broad-shouldered, overgrown girl, with a 
baby face, soft brown eyes, a fresh mouth 
somewhat large, and a healthy, brown-tinged 
skin. Her voice was charmingly rich and 
sweet, and all her words seemed to wear 
trailing skirts of velvet, they came so slowly 
from her careless lips, and lingered so softly 
on the air. (Oh, the sweet voices of the 
South!) The heavy coils of her hair were 
golden, and caught the sun-rays ; all the bet- 
ter because two or three strands were often 
loose and hanging down her back. For the 
rest she seemed to be generally too large for 
her clothes, and she liked to sleep, and often 
did sleep twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four. She was an orphan, and fresh from 
boarding-school ; her uncle had sent her up 
to the mountains for the summer, not well 
knowing what else to do with her. There 
was trouble in the air. “Things will be 
settled in the autumn,” he said ; “ then I will 
have her back.” 

Minerva gave Sally the north chamber; 
there was only the narrow entry-way be- 
tween the two girls, and they speedily be- 
came friends from force of propinquity, and 
also from the comical dissimilarity of their 
ideas and habits, a dissimilarity which amused 
the quick fancy of Elinor Kent. Sally, how- 
ever, had no fancies ; she did not notice that 
they were unlike. Near-sighted, and unob- 
servant in mind as well as eyes, she would 
have walked over a cripple, begged his par- 
don carelessly, and then, seeing at last what 
she had done, she would have thrown herself 
down upon her knees beside him, burst into 
tears, and proffered all the money she had 
with remorseful and effusive penitence. But 
Elinor could have walked blindfold over a 
regiment of cripples without hurting one of 
them. 

Elinor had a hundred deft little contriv- 
ances in her room to hold this and that; the 
very pins stood in straight rows on their 
cushion ; she could put her hand upon any 
article in the dark. But Sally! One girl 
was rich, the other was poor; yet the rich 
girl’s possessions looked like rags, and tatters, 
and beggar’s gatherings, beside the neat be- 
longings of the other. Elinor Kent was 
small and straight and precise ; not a hair 
was ever displaced ; her snowy little linen 
collar seemed a part of her. If you had 
come across her in the middle of the Great 
Desert, riding on a camel, she would have 
looked just the same. At least, that is what 
you said to yourself when you saw her. This 
small New England woman’s spirit was at 
length so vexed within her by the volumi- 
nous carelessness of her new companion that 
she took upon herself the task of setting the 
strewed room in order every morning before 
Chloe, the small chambermaid, was let loose 
in the chaos, and she even began another 
work of supererogation, repairing the rent 
clothes. , 
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“Do stand still a moment, Sally,” she 
pleaded, following, needle in hand, the flying 
muslin skirt whose flounces showed a long 
rent. And then Sally would stop good-na- 
turedly, and stand leaning on the low fence, 
singing and calling to the calves, while the 
quick fingers made her whole again. 

“TI wonder why I do this,” said Elinor 
one morning, pausing, duster in hand, before 
the littered bureau. 

“ I wonder, too,” said Sally. 

She was lying on the bed, caressing an 
absurd little flying-squirrel, too young to be 
anything but a ball of gray down. She had 
found the little wretch on the ground, where 
he had fallen by some mischance, and of 
course she must bring him home, and let him 
nestle in her warm hand, where he lay curled 
close, with one little paw holding on by her 
thumb, fast asleep, and seemingly well con- 
tent. “Silly Bunny,” said Sally, in her coo- 
ing voice, “why do you sleep all the time? 
Why not sit up and eat nuts?” For she had 
brought in a store of nuts of all kinds for her 
pet and left him among them in the bottom 
of a muff-box, a miniature Stonehenge to 
him, where he would inevitably have starved 
to death if Elinor had not come to the rescue, 
and unwillingly administered to the baby nut- 
cracker warm milk on a bit of sponge. 

“Of course I cannot see him starve,” she 
said to herself, wrathfully, “but who wants 
him to grow? Climbing up the curtains 
like mad, dropping down unexpectedly on 
your head, creeping between the mattresses, 
squeezing himself under the edges of the 
carpets—that is what he will do! One com- 
fort—Sally will kill him before long ; she has 
tried him with cake, sugar, and pudding, al- 
ready.” 

John Crowder did not ride down after 
the mail that month until the 20th; he 
brought back a letter for Sally, and a letter 
and papers for Elinor, besides his own sheaf 
of weeklies. The girls began to read at 
once. 

“ They have fired on Sumter, Minerva,” 
said Elinor, looking up with a pale face ; 
“now we shall have war.” 

“Will Prarlie has gone down to Moultrie 
with his company,” said Sally, laughing ; “I 
wonder how he likes it there. Lady Prarlie 
we used to call him.” 

So the news came up the mountain. 

But Crowder’s Cove was far away from 
the little post-office village, which itself also 
was far away from the railroad. John went 
on with his planting, and Minerva had lived 
face to face with care too long to be easi- 
ly turned from her comforts by anxieties 
for Charleston Harbor. Sally petted the 
squirrel, who was growing aldermanic, and 
only Elinor watched the heavens. When 
the news came of the battle of Bull Run, 
she went off by herself down the gorge, and, 
climbing out on to a rock that overlooked 
the valley, she sat there for hours, thinking ; 
her senses bewildered and sore as though 
some one had struck her. And Northern 


girls all over the country were thinking in the 
same bewildered way ; some, too, were sob- 
bing over a telegram, or a black-edged let- 
ter. 

Sally cried when she heard that her un- 
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cle had gone into the army, cried and cried 
until her pillow was wet; the great tears 
splashed through her fingers (for she could 
not find her handkerchief), and she was a 
spectacle of moist and bedraggled grief. 
Elinor, coming in later, found her thus, and, 
regarding her for the moment as the whole 
Southern Confederacy, began involuntarily 
to make ready her weapons, the great prin- 
ciples of that strong Northern faith of hers 
with which she had been holding stern vigil 
But Sally did not 
care for principles, she only sobbed : 

“Uncle has gone into the army, Elinor. 
Oh, I know he will be killed! I know he 
will be killed!” 

“If he is what you say, he could not 
very well stay out, I suppose,” began Elinor 
Kent, trying to put herself impartially in 
the uncle's place, but not succeeding very 
well. “With Southern principles—his State 


out on her solitary rock. 


having seceded—” 

But Sally did not at all appreciate the 
herculean effort this New England woman 
was making to do justice to the motives, mis- 
taken though they might be, of the other 
side. She only sobbed : 

“ He will be killed! I know he will be 
killed!” And a fresh flow of tears ran 
down, and drabbled her limp collar anew. 

“No, he won't,” said Elinor, shortly, 
coming down from the abstract to Sally’s 
small plane of personalities “Take my 
handkerchief—do. They will make him a 
secretary or something of the kind ; he is too 
old for active service while they have plenty 
of younger men.” 

“Do you think so? Do you really think 
so?” said Sally, eagerly. 

She brightened at once ; in five minutes 
she was playing with the squirrel, in ten her 
laugh rang through the house. For Master 
Bunny could climb a tree-branch, now, wad- 
dling a little and meeting with many narrow 
escapes, and all the chairs in Sally’s room had 
branches lashed to their backs for his bene- 
fit, and were consequently, although bower- 
like, useless for their original purposes. 

The summer wore on, and even the re- 
mote mountain-settlements began to wake. 
There was still a party there that called it- 
self “ neutral;” but from many a highland 


farm the adventurous spirits rode off down 


the glens by night, and in the morning they 
and the best horses were gone, gone to join 
Zollicoffer or John Morgan. There were 
even a few “ Union men;” but it took all 
their daylight to wrest a living from their 
stony fields, and they had no lounging-places 


where they could hear the news and be in- | 


spired. Each man lived with his family 
high up among the peaks or buried in some 
wild gorge, and was always at home by 
nightfall ; for the rest, he solaced himself 
cannily now and then with a moderate drop 
or two of the “ moonlight whisky,” for which 
the mountains were famous, and bothered 
not about “the flag.” John Crowder was 
neutral. He was neither a Northerner nor 
a Southerner, he said, but a mountaineer ; 
which is like the Sunday-school boy who 
declared stubbornly that he was neither a 
Jew nor a Gentile, but a Presbyterian. 


Minerva felt that she could no longer deny | 





| the existence of war; but it was a far-off 


darkness, and meanwhile the sun shone 
brightly down upon her home. If she had 
sold her birthright for a mess of pottage, at 
least the pottage was good and strong, and 
she was not inclined to undervalue it. Only 
Elinor watched ; watched and waited. Think 
of a hot-souled, feeble-bodied girl, New Eng- 
land through and through, prisoned at such a 
time in such a place! 

The first frosts came. The mortification 
and bewilderment of Bull Run, the indeci- 
sive mountain-fighting in West Virginia, had 
quenched the first eager expectation of the 
North, and the people began to realize that 
a longer and more difficult contest lay before 
them than they had imagined. They did 
not flinch, there was no flinching on either 
side ; but they settled down to their task so- 
berly. Sally might remain where she was, 
her uncle wrote, or she might spend the 
winter with a cousin in Alabama. Sally de- 
cided to stay where she was. Her cousin in 
Alabama might want her to practise, or, 
perhaps, to mend her clothes. She decided 
to stay. John Crowder, still tranquilly neu- 
tral, gathered in his crops, while Minerva 


| canned fruit. The two girls, however, were 


free to do as they chose, and they chose to 
take long walks back into Cutaway Gap. 
The trees on the cliffs were gorgeous with 
colors, the river rushed over the rocks be- 
low ; at one point they could see the top of 
the highest mountain of the range, and they 
often sat on a rock out in the stream, reached 
by a natural bridge of stepping-stones, and 
gazed up at the balsam-black peak. That is, 
Elinor gazed. She tried to make Sally see 
all she saw up there; but the peak was too 
distant for Sally’s near-sighted eyes, and she 
did not care about the bald stone ledges 
where no human foot had ever trod, and 
where there were gold, perhaps, and silver, 
and certainly rattlesnakes. In the remote, 
high-up glens, Elinor thought, might be the 
hidden stills where the moonlight whisky 
was made by strange men with pistols and 
knives in their belts, rough-bearded fellows 
who rode by night to meet their customers, 
and required a password of them at the en- 
trance of the cave where their contraband 
goods were stored. Sally listened as long as 
the story lasted, and then straightway forgot 
it all. But one evening there was something 
which she did not forget. The girls had loi- 
tered late on their rock ; suddenly they heard 
the sound of hoofs coming up the caiion; 
they had never heard anything there before 
but the birds and the water. 

“ Sit close,” whispered Elinor ; “ you are 
so big, Sally. Put your head down; the 
trees on the bank will hide us, I think.” 

She was startled; there were no farms 
in that direction, and no one rode through 
dark, wild Cutaway Gap for pleasure. They 
waited ; this is what they saw: a man rode 
by on horseback, supporting a boy wounded 
and bleeding ; the stripling’s pale face hung 
over toward the girls as the strong steed gal- 
loped by, into their sight and out again; 
then there was only the sound of the hoofs, 
which grew fainter and fainter, until there 
was nothing but the old rush of the river. 

“ How could they shoot him?” said Sal- 
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ly, tremulously—“ how could they? Poor | store of money, and planned to increase 
| it. Minerva had none, she knew ; Sally had 


boy!” 
“ Guerrillas, I suppose,” answered her 
companion. “ We shall not see armies 


marching through these mountains, prob- | 


ably, but guerrillas will be shooting each 


other back and forth from behind these trees | 


and over the tops of these rocks before long.” 

“Not here?” said Sally, looking fear- 
fully around. 

“Why not here as well as anywhere? 
Isn’t there war in the land, child ?” 

“T never thought it would come ere,” 
said big, soft-hearted Sally, keeping close 


hold of her companion’s arm as they hast- | 
When they reached | 


ened back to the cove. 
the house, Elinor told what they had seen, 
simply and without comment. John Crow- 
der muttered something about fighting people 
being all “a pack of fools,” but Minerva fol- 
lowed her sister out into the dark doorway. 

“Did you notice whether they were our 
men?” she asked, in a whisper. 

“ They were not in uniform ; of course I 


it, and would have given it freely, unques- 
tioning, but she would not ask it. It seemed 
to her too much like the spoiling of the 
Egyptians, which transaction she had never, 
even in childhood, approved. She took two 
of a neighbor’s girls to teach, and she did 


| plain sewing for the few who wanted it. 


could not tell,” said Elinor. “ But, oh, sister, | 
| crossing the lines to her own country and 


how wrong it seems for us to be here !” 

“TI don’t know about that,” responded 
Minerva, sharply, veering around instinctive- 
ly to the defense of her pottage. “If we 
were at the North we should have to work 
for our living, and I know what that is. 
You have but little bodily strength, Elinor, 
and even mine has broken down ; we could 
do nothing. Besides, there is no harm in 
our being here ; we are neutral.” 


“ Neutral!" echoed the other, with bit- | 


ter scorn. Then, remembering the elder 
sister’s long toil and pains, she stopped. 
“Forgive me, Minerva,” she said; “I for- 
get sometimes all you have done for me.” 
But her heart was hot within her all the 
same. 


When she went to her room that | 


night, she paused a moment at Sally’s open | 
| flowing affection and awkwardness, her fly- 
ing skirts and inconvenient kisses, distracted | 


door. The girl was asleep, with a smile on 
her face ; and the broad white shoulders, the 
large, round curves and outlines under the 
tossed draperies of the bed, and the flushed, 
soft cheeks, were alike distasteful to her. 
She could not have told why ; but she closed 
her door irritably, and said to herself, “ I am 
glad I am not a great ox-like thing like that !” 

Winter came, and lethargy. There was 


little suffering in the West during the winter | 
of 61; war was new, and supplies plenty. | 
| After a while, however, she perceived the 


The South would have liked better guns for 


her armies and the North better generals for | 


hers; but they shifted and changed about 
what they had, and drilled bravely. John 
Crowder was holding his grain for higher 


prices ; his barns were full, and he foresaw | 


arise. Not much snow fell at the cove ; the 
wind howled down the gorges, and the roads 
were now frozen in long ruts, now thawed fo 
deep-red mire ; this is the Southern moun- 
tain winter. Elinor found no great deeds to 
do in all those long months, despite her great 
longings, and by January she had worked 
herself up to such a pitch that she began to 


plan how she could flee northward through | 


the lines and reach the Ohio River. Miner- 


va would never consent; so Minerva should | 


know nothing about it. But the younger 


sister studied county maps, asked a quiet 
question now and then, reckoned over her 


“If it amuses you, Elinor, I will not ob- | 


ject,” said Mrs. Crowder ; “ but I never in- 
tended that you should work here.” 

“It does amuse me,” replied Elinor. 

In this manner she trenched and dug her 
way along toward her object, silently, pa- 
tient as an ant, and steady as a machine ; 
gaining only an inch or two a day, perhaps, 
as when she took two weeks to persuade 


John Crowder that he wanted another horse, | 


and that the blacksmith’s white mare down 
in the village was the one he wanted. She 
was no horsewoman ; in fact, she was afraid 
of a horse ; but she thought she might ride 
gentle Bess when the time came, the time 
that should see her doing those great deeds, 


helping on the cause. 
she did not know, but she was sure there 
would be something for her ardent hands to 
do. “TI will try the hospital,” she said to 
herself ; “‘ I should like that best.” 

Suddenly came a stroke that crushed her 


and they said “not yet.” Like enchanted 
princesses the gleaming metals still wait with- 
in. “Will the prince never come,” they say, 
“the beautiful, bright Prince of Steam?” 

Elinor sat by the window and gazed off 
down the gorge into the budding lowlands. 
She was well again, but pale and worn, for 
she had never once stopped brooding—brood- 
ing, well or ill, upon the one subject that 
filled her heart : “Oh, to do something! to 
do something for the cause !” 

Sally, sitting on the floor by her side, 
sang “ Bonnie Dundee.” 


“ He spurred to the foot of the high castle-rock, 

And to the dark Gordon he gallantly spoke, 

* Your grace in short space shall have tidings of me, 

Or low lies the bonnet of Bonnie Dundee ! 

There are hills beyond Pentland, and streams be- 
yond Forth, 

If there’s lords in the Southland there’s chiefs in 
the North, 

There are wild dunnie-wassals three thousand times 
three, 

Will cry “hey for the bonnet of Bonnie Dun- 
dee ! sr 


| sang Sally in her rich voice. 


How she should help | 


plans ; a fever struck her and laid her help- | 
| came that Fort Donelson had fallen. 


less upon her bed. 
“You have not taken your usual care of 


yourself, Elinor ; you seem to have forgotten | 


lately how little strength you have. I never 
intended that you should work here,” said 
anxious Minerva. 

“Intended ! intended! And can / have 
no intentions,” thought the younger sister, 
feverishly. 


Sally was forbidden the room. Her over- 


the poor patient and drove her half wild. 
“T cannot stand her knocking the chairs 
about any longer,” she declared. 

So Minerva gently forbade her entrance, 
and Sally, retreating to her own room, con- 


fided to her pillow that she was a miser- | 


able, unhappy girl, that nobody loved her, 
and that she thought she would like to die 
and be buried somewhere under a willow. 


spicy odor of gingerbread which Dinah was 
baking in the kitchen, and concluded to go 
down and get some. Then the dogs must 
be fed, and the bird wanted water; and 
there was Bunny climbing up the curtain, 
and positively gnawing a hole in it! She 
forgot all about her griefs, and the sick-room 
was left in peace. “ She is a whirlwind of a 
girl,” said Minerva. 

Spring came. The mountains were the 
same ; their evergreen brightens not, neither 
does it fade; but along the brooks and 
through the gorges the nut-trees and the 
oaks put on their fresh foliage, and the early 
flowers came out. People riding through the 
lowlands on the east and on the west began 
to think again of the pink-marble ledges, the 
gold, the silver, and the iron hidden far with- 
in the dark range ; but war was in the land, 


i 


“You do not care much about it though, 
do you?” said Elinor, slowly. 

“* Bonnie Dundee ?’” 

“Yes; that is the spirit of it, the defiance 
and undying determination. Sally, did you 
care about Donelson?” 

For a wave of rage, grief, and surprise, 
had swept over the entire South when word 


“Donelson?” said Sally— Donelson ? 
Oh, yes, I remember now—up on the Cum- 
berland River. But uncle was not there, 
nor any one I know, Elinor; they are all 
either in Richmond or Charleston.” 

“T mean the surrender—in fact, the war 


| asa whole, child. Do you care about it?” 


| little. 





“Of course I do,” said Sally, flushing a 
“But you know we are so far away, 
Elinor, so far away from everything.” 

“ We are far away,” brooded the North- 
ern girl, gazing off into the blue distant low- 
lands. ‘‘ The war is down there. Oh, how 
I wish, how I wish I could go !” 

But, not long after that, the war accom- 
modatingly came up ; came up at last to Crow- 
der’s Cove. 

It was only a fringe of the mantle, a 
breath of the whirlwind, an edge of the 
storm ; but to John Crowder it was like the 
judgment-day. Indeed, it was worse, for 
John had never harbored much fear of the 
judgment ; was he not a solid, respectable 
farmer? and could any one say aught against 
him? Nay, would it not be well if others 
followed his example, especially in the mat- 
ter of fences and drains ? 

“Turn out, old man, and give us some 
horse-feed,” called a voice one night, while 
impatient hands rapped at the doors and 
windows. “Ah, you are there, are you? 
Whom are you for?” 

John, candle in hand, replied that he was 
for nobody ; he was neutral. 

“So much the worse ‘for you, I reckon,” 
said the boy-officer in charge of the party ; 
“small respect have we for neutrals. If you 
had come boldly out now, and said ‘ Union,’ 
we should have admired your pluck, and we 
might even have given you something for 
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your feed. But, as it is—neutral! Bah! 
Confound all neutrals, say I.—Go on, men.” 

The men went on; feed for a hundred 
horses was soon e# route down the glen. 

The moon was shining, and the three 
women, gazing from the darkened upper 
window, noted gray uniforms. 

“ Your soldiers,” said Elinor, scornfully, 
when Minerva had gone down to comfort 
her spouse, who was loudly lamenting. 

“Mine?” said Sally. “Why, I never 
saw the men in my life before.” 

“You are the best girl in the world, Sal- 
ly. But I wish, I do wish, you were—” 

“ What?” 


“ A foeman worthy of my steel,” said Eli- | 


nor, drumming impatiently on the window- 
pane. “Goto bed, you great, sleepy creat- 
ure ; do.” 


“TI know I am big, and I know I am apt | 


to be sleepy,” said Sally, deprecatingly ; 

“but I cannot help it, Elinor; and I think 

it is unkind of you to mention it so often.” 
“So it is; I beg your pardon.” 


Sally went back to bed, and was asleep in | 


five minutes ; but Elinor sat long by the win- 
dow, her eyes fixed thoughtfully on the open 
granary-door, its broken lock and hinges 
shining in the moonlight. 


A week later there was an untimely spring- | 


storm ; the wind stripped the tender young 


leaves from the trees, and the rain washed | 


out the newly-planted seeds. In the middle 


of the storm, in the middle of the night, there | 


came another rapping on John Crowder’s 
door. 


“Come out, old man ; we've got to levy on | 


your live-stock here. Whom are you for?” 

“Say ‘Union’ this time,” whispered Mi- 
nerva, 

“TI won't,” said John, hastily dressing 
himself. 

He opened the door, and the men tramped 
in, and filled the house ; they were wet and 
weary, and again demanded whom he was for. 

“For nobody,” said stubborn John ; “I 
am a neutral.” 

“ Oh, that’s the story, is it? I have heard 
that tale before,” said the sergeant in com- 
mand, sarcastically. ‘Neutral! Why don’t 
you tell the truth, and come plank out with 
‘Confederate?’ You'd have a better chance, 
I guess, old chap. Neutral, indeed! I'd be 
one side or the other, and not on the fence, 
if I were you.—Go ahead, boys. Find the 
pitch-pine and light up; give yer half an 
hour for the job.” 

The gazing women above saw the lights 
flashing in the rain while the men went to 


and fro, driving out the animals and collect- | 
ing them together, loading their horses mean- | 


while with as much forage as they could 
carry. Owing to Elinor’s illness, the two 
saddle-horses, Black Tom and the mare, had 
been removed to a distant shed behind a 


clump of trees, that they might not disturb | 


her at night with the sound of their hoofs on 
the floor of their stalls. This saved them ; 
but everything else that went on four feet 
was driven off down the gorge before John 
Crowder’s very eyes, and the cove was left 
desolate. 

“ O sister, they were our men this time !” 
whispered Elinor, nervously. 
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“I do not care whose they are, but one | 
| thing I do know—they are thieves,” said the 


weeping housewife. 

As for Sally, she had not noticed the uni- 
forms at all; she had staid up-stairs with 
all the doors locked, and peeped through the 
blinds, trembling. 

John Crowder was furiously angry. 

“T’ve paid dollar for dollar all my life, 
and now I am robbed, openly robbed, and 
by men in uniform, too! I'll have the law 
on ’em, you see !” he said. 

He saddled Black Tom and rode down to 
the village, only to find it half in ashes, and 
the people sullen, with few words to give 
him, and little sympathy for his loss. 

“You haven't had your house burned over 
your head, have you?” said one. 

“ Have you lost two sons killed in bat- 
tle?” demanded a gray-haired man, sternly. 
“ If not, hold your peace.” 

But John would not hold his peace. At 
last he found a lawyer ; lawyers are obliged 


| to be sympathetic. 


“TI want the law on ’em,” said John. 

The lawyer began to prepare “a state- 
ment of grievances.” 

“Feed for one hundred horses, and all 
your live-stock stolen, as I understand, fe- 
loniously and violently appropriated, by Fed- 
eral soldiers last night—” 

“No; the feed was another time,” said 
John. “ They took that a week ago.” 

“Ah! the same parties, I suppose? Fe- 
loniously and violently appropriated, by Fed- 


eral soldiers—” 


“No; the first were Confederates, I tell 
yer.” 

“ A totally different matter,” said the law- 
yer, throwing down his pen, irritably. “I 
am surprised that you should complain of 
such a simple business transaction, sir. If 
they took the feed, they needed it for mili- 
tary purposes, of course, and you will be 
paid by applying at department headquar- 
ters. You told them who you were, I pre- 
sume, and they gave you a signed receipt ?” 

“TI told them I was a neutral, and they 
gave me nothing but sass,” said John. 

“Neutral! But I might have known 
it ; those mountains are full of the cowardly 
rascals !” said the lawyer to himself. He 
was a partially crippled man, and could not 
go to the war, or he would never have been 
there at his desk. But he said to himself 
wrathfully, “‘ Neutral, is he! I'll fix him!” 
And then he “regretted” that it would be 


| impossible for him to appear in this business, 


and ordered “the gentleman’s horse.” There 
was not another lawyer in the village. 

John Crowder rode angrily back up the 
mountain, nor would he speak a word for 
two days. Then he began to prepare a state- 
ment of grievances on his own account, and 
in his own cramped handwriting, following 


1 


“Only too well,” sighed Mrs. Crowder ; 
“that was Brown Jenny’s stall.” 

“IT mean politically, sister. Do you know 
whether you are a Northerner or a South- 
erner?” 

“The cows had no politics, at any rate,” 
said Mrs. Crowder, with tears. 

It never rains but it pours. A few days 
afterward a party of bushwhackers, disguised 


| and masked, came trooping into the cove at 





| 


the shape of each letter with his tongue, and | 


bending doggedly over his work as the hours 
came round when he had been accustomed 
to feed his animals, and reminded him of 
his loss. His wife, however, wept openly 


stalls. 
“ Minerva, do you know where you are?” 
demanded Elinor. 


| whenever she looked at the empty pens and | 


dawn, and burned all John Crowder’s full 
barns. 

“Hey, old John,” they said, dancing and 
jumping around him in their fantastic garb, 
and bellowing in his ears, “ it isn’t good for 
you to have so much grain, John ; it makes 
you proud, John, and pride is a sin.” 

“ Are you Confederates or Union men this 
time?” roared John, his heavy face purple 
with rage. 

“ Why, we’re neither, brother ; we're neu- 
trals like yourself, to be sure!” 

But the lawyer down in the village could 
have told a different story. 

Before that day was done, or the smoking 
barns had grown cold, they heard horses 
again coming up the gorge. 

“There is nothing now for ’em to take, 
unless they take ourselves,” said John, grimly. 

The visitors, however, did not wish to 
take this time, but to leave, and what they 
wanted to leave was a wounded man, a youth, 
who rode his horse with difficulty, one foot 
hanging helpless, swathed in bandages. 

“It is that same boy !” said Sally, start- 
ing back from the window. 

“T would like to leave this young man 
here fora while,” began one'of the strangers ; 
“he is badly but not dangerously hurt, and 
only needs rest and attention. He will pay 
you for your trouble. May I ask, sir, how 
this happened?” he added, glancing at the 
burned barns and the desolation around him. 

“ You may,” said John. 

“ How, then ?” 

“ Raskills !” 

“ Federals or Confederates ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ And you?” 

“T am a neutral,” said John. 

“TI believe he would maintain that at 
the stake,” thought Minerva, anxiously lis- 
tening. 

“Bah!” said the stranger, “I haven't 
much confidence in neutrals. Isn’t there 
anybody here with decided opinions of some 
kind? I would rather trust my nephew to 
an out-and-out Yankee than to a neutral—so 
called.” 

“T am an out-and-out Yankee,” said Eli- 
nor, appearing at the head of the stairs ; but 
a flying figure passed her. 

“And J am a Southerner,” said Sally, 
rushing breathlessly out to the stranger's 
side. “ Never fear, sir. I will take care of 
your nephew my own self, my very own self.” 

He looked down into her eager eyes and 
smiled. 

“TI should know you for a Southerner 
anywhere,” he said. 

“ Of course you would. I—but look ! he 
is fainting!” She sprang to the side of the 
other horse ; the poor lad swayed, and fell 


| heavily over into her arms. 
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“T am glad I am big;” thought Solly, ex- 
ultingly, standing firm with her burden, while 
the elder man dismounted to come to her 
assistance. Cameron Halisey was carried 
into Minerva’s spare room, and there the 
three women tended him. Elinor was the 
best nurse, but his eyes followed Sally ; her 
Southern accent fell sweetly upon his home- 
sick ears, and her careless ways suited him 
better than Elinor’s strict little rules. It 
was to Sally he talked, and, as strength came 
slowly back, the two would sit together at the 
edge of the gorge for hours. The boy had 
lost a brother and two cousins in battle, for 
they had all gone into the army together, 
clan-fashion ; they had died ghastly deaths, 
and he had seen them die, so perhaps it was 
natural that he should turn from Northern 
Elinor, and find comfort in pouring his 
hopes, his plans, and his ardor into the 
Southern girl’s willing ears. Sally learned 
much during those days. They talked, and 
talked, and talked. Elinor often wondered 
what they could be talking about; she had 
never found Sally either able or willing to 
hold her own in any long conversation. 

At length the time came for Halisey to 
go; he had received word of some move- 
ment, and was on fire to be off. He whistled 
and sang as he put his arms in order, and 
twenty times a day he went down the gorge, 
and waited at the foot of the sentinel-rock, 
as if expecting some one. His horse was in 
fine condition, and Minerva had mended his 
little stock of worn clothes, and furtively 
added a few articles. “He is a mere boy— 
not more than eighteen,” she said, as if half 
in defense of her kind deeds. “ Why will 
they let such children go into their army?” 

“ He can shoot, even if he is a mere boy,” 
replied Elinor, sharply ; and then, having as- 
serted her principles, she, too, went off and 
put something secretly into the little bundle. 

One bright morning, soon after this, away 
galloped young Halisey; no messenger had 
come, but he would not wait any longer. 
Sally came back from the gorge, whither she 
had gone to see him off, with sparkling 
eyes. “Isn’t he brave?” she said. “ Twice 
wounded—for it was he we saw over there 
in the gap, and now this second time—yet 
off he goes to join—oh, I forgot. Where is 
Bunny? It is so long since I have played 
with Bunny.” 

Elinor looked after her for a moment, 
then she dismissed the subject from her 
mind. “She never means anything,” she 
thought. 

That night, while they sat at the sup- 
per-table, a face appeared at the open door. 
“Lieutenant Halisey is here, I believe? 
What! not in? And I haven’t a moment 
to wait! How provoking! But just tell 
him, will you, that the Feds will be at Ex- 
ton some time to-night, or at dawn, and our 
boys, coming across from the west, are going 
to pounce down upon them, and bag them 
all. General B is with them, badly 





wounded ; they are tired and fagged, and 
we shall have an easy catch. They are com- 
ing by way of the north road, and will prob- 
ably camp on Exton Hill; Halisey will un- 
derstand. Just tell him, please.” 

He was off again; only a foolish, hot- | 





headed Alabama boy like Halisey himself. 
An older campaigner would not have called 
through an open door in that way, and 
an older campaigner would infallibly have 
waited for supper, if there was any to be 
had. But in those early days, before hard- 


ship had descended upon the land, the hot- | 


headed Southern boys did not wait for sup- 
per. 

The party at the table sat silently gazing 
into each other’s faces until the last echo of 
the horse’s hoofs had died away. Then John 
Crowder delivered his usual remark about 


Is there any beginning or end to the physical 
cowardice of a woman? Yet sometimes she 
is great through her very fears. For a man 
does a bold deed, and is not afraid; a wom- 
an does it, and is afraid—gyes, even unto 
death. Which shows the most courage ? 
After a while a strange thing happened, 
Intuitive perception and deliberate purpose 


| came into collision and tried their lances 


“fools,” finding solace, apparently, in calling | 


even a solitary specimen like that “a pack,” 
and, rising, left the room. 

“Oh, dear, I hope nobody will be hurt,” 
said Minerva, nervously looking into the tea- 
pot. 

“Cameron will get there in time !” cried 
Sally, springing up triumphantly, unable to 
keep silence longer; “that is where he has 
gone. He would nct wait any longer for the 
message ; he knew they were coming across 


country, and he was determined to be in the | 


next skirmish. Good luck to him!” 

Elinor sat quietly in her place, with her 
eyes down; her face had grown slightly 
paler, and she clasped her hands tightly to- 
gether under the table. Here was her 
chance! After long waiting Fate had smiled 
at last. Exton was only twelve miles away ; 
the tired Federal soldiers were marching 
thither by the north road; and Bess was in 
the stable! As soon as she could command 
her voice and limbs, she rose and went to 
her own room, pleading a headache. Sally 
came to her door, as usual, on her way to 
bed ; but the other, busy with her prepara- 
tions, only called out her good-night greet- 
ings, and did not show herself. “She would 
never suspect anything,” she thought ; “ still 
I do look pale, and she would be wanting to 
do all sorts of things for me, as usual. I 
cannot let her in.” 

When the house was quiet, she stole out, 
clad in a plain, dark water-proof dress, 
a black straw-hat tied firmly down with a 
cord. Lifting a window softly, she crept 
out on to the piazza and made her way 
through the moonlight and shadows down to 
the stable. The side-saddle, which had be- 
longed to Crowder’s first wife, hung on the 
wall; with trembling hands she saddled 
Bess, and led the gentle creature out on to 
the grass. Black Tom, the strong, vicious 
beast, a terror to all the three women, 
eyed her knowingly, while she labored with 
the straps, as much as to say, “ Oho, young 
woman, is ‘hat your game?” She led Bess 
across the grassy slope of the cove, through 
the fields and down the gorge, and then, at 
the foot of the sentinel-rock, she mounted 
with the aid of a stump and rode away. 

It was midnight. The valley lay swathed 
in silver mist below her, and the peaks round 
about looked softer and more kind than 
usual in the still moonlight. She knew the 
road, and Bess was fleet and gentle ; yet her 
cold hands trembled on the bridle, and she 
looked back over her shoulder at every step. 
Behind the trees she knew so well, forms 
seemed to be lurking, and faces were peering 
from the corners of the friendly old fences. 





| chances. 


against each other's shields. Sally Trelling- 
ton came into view, riding Black Tom, and 
bound on the same errand as herself! O 
woman, didst try to outwit a woman ? 

Down the glen, over the bridge, and 
round the curve, galloped Sally, holding on 
with one hand, and with the other plying 
the whip, while Tom, the vicious, the terri- 
ble beast, with his head stretched forward 
and ears laid back, dashed madly by. Sally 
had only a man’s saddle upon which she rode 
woman-fashion, reckless of her unsteady 
seat ; she seemed to cling and grow to the 
horse with every muscle in her body, with 
her whole frame. 

“ Aha!” she cried, “ you thought to de- 
ceive me, Elinor Kent. But 7 suspected—Z 
was watching ; and I'll be there before you!” 

She had jumped on the horse just as she 
was, in her white dress ; she wore no hat, 
and her loosened golden hair streamed be- 
hind her as she flew by ; there was even a 
rose in the falling braids, gathered and 
placed there carelessly in the morning. In 
an instant the other girl’s fears vanished ; 
her cheeks burned hotly, she put Bess to her 
full speed, and galloped after the powerful 
black, whose hoofs were now thundering 
down the road ahead. The blood tingled to 
the ends of her fingers ; to be baffled by Sal- 
ly! Had she not thought and planned for 
months? Sally had never planned at all. 
Had she not purpose, principle? Sally had 
neither. The very horse she was riding 
had been purchased at her own instigation 
months before, while Sally was eating red 
apples and playing with Bunny! She put 
the whip to Bess, and thought with anguish 
that, although she Was fleet, Tom was strong, 
and in the long miles his strength would tell. 
On they flew, now near together, now far 
apart, now within speaking distance, now out 
of sight of each other; but the black horse 
kept the lead. It wasa terrible pace to hold 
down the mountain, where the road was steep 
and rocky ; but they never faltered. They 
dashed across the brooks and up the ascents, 
they galloped down the glens and through 
the gorges, and miles soon lay between them 
and the quiet cove where they had been girls 
together and friends. 

“ Never more friends!” thought Elinor 
fiercely, clinching her hands and her teeth. 
But Sally did not think at all even or clinch ; 
she only rode. 

They were down the mountain at last—a 
level piece of road lay before them. The 
horses had fallen into a regular gallop—the 
black still in front, but not so far that Elinor 
could not hear every now and then the gay 
laugh of the Southern girl borne back on 
the wind. It was very hard for Elinor; but 
she had recovered her senses now, and, sit- 
ting her horse squarely, she calculated her 
Tom was strong; but Tom was 
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also vicious. If he should show his temper 
now ! 

He did. 

When they came to the little river which 


with his legs in the water, and take a good, 
long, slow drink. In vain Sally coaxed him, 
in vain she urged ; there he stood with his 
head down, drinking and switching his sides 


with his long tail ; while Bess, thirsting, too, | 


but docile, darted by and took the lead. As 


Elinor passed, Sally, in her wrath and disap- | 


pointment, burst out crying—crying aloud 
with great sobs like a child. 


“Go back, Sally,” called Elinor, over her | 


shoulder ; and she said it not unkindly. 

“ Never!” cried Sally, brokenly, yet with 
defiance in her voice ; “and I'll pass you yet, 
Elinor Kent !” 

“ Now, Bess, do your utmost,” said Eli- 
nor. 

The mare did her utmost—she flew down 
the valley like a bird; Elinor’s heart was 
beating fast, she had won the race after all. 
Dear old Tom! Dear, obstinate old Tom! 
Dear, delightful, vicious old Tom ! 

But Tom had his little ways. When he 
had finished drinking and switching his legs 
with his tail, off he started again, and, bid- 
ing his time, with a long, low, stretching 
pace, he came cantering down the valley like 
a horse going by steam; you could have 
beaten time for an orchestra by the regular 
sound of his hoofs. Elinor saw him coming, 
or rather she heard him, for she would not 
look back. She threw off her shawl to light- 
en the load, and gave Bess the rein. They 
passed through the sleeping post-village like 


a flash ; they crossed the long covered bridge | 
in the echoing darkness, and were out again | 


on the moonlit road ; they could see Exton 
now. Black Tom was close behind, but he 
was a wise horse, and did not hurry his gait ; 
he knew his speed. More miles were passed, 
and he was gaining, gaining. Up he came 
slowly, now his nose, now his shoulders, now 


his fore-feet, in sight of Elinor’s back-glan- | 


cing eyes ; then he stretched himself forward 
a little as though on the whole he thought he 
would, and his black head came up even with 
the mare’s quivering nostrils. 

The two horses galloped abreast. 


How the two riders looked at each other! | 


You would not have known them for girls. 


With parted lips, set teeth, and pallid faces, | 


they were like avenging Fates. Only their 


eyes, flashing fire, showed the burning life | 


within. They could not speak. They hard- 
ly breathed. 

Inch by inch, inch by inch, the black 
horse gained; until he gradually drew his 
whole length ahead, and took the lead. Sal- 
ly, in her joy, bent and kissed his flowing 
mane more than once. 

Poor Bess had done her utmost; but she 
was a slender little creature, and had seen 
her best days. Black Tom had muscles of 
steel. 

The clouds, which had been gathering, 
now partially obscured the moon ; they were 
nearing the cross-roads. Bess still kept 
close behind ; Elinor calculated. Had the 
Federals reached Exton? Should she gallop 
straight to the hill or out the north. road 





to meet them? Sally, of course, would turn 
off to the west. Elinor hesitated a second ; 
then took the north road. It was dark now, 
and the wind had risen, a storm was coming. 


they must ford, Tom decided to rest awhile | She turned her head where a level space be- 


tween two ridges gave her a view of the 
town, and behold! camp-fires on the hill 
beyond. They were there, then; and she 
had lost five minutes! O rage! In abreath 
she had turned Bess, and was dashing down 
the bed of a brook across the fields straight 
toward the hill; there was an old track 
there, she knew, and Bess must follow it 
somehow ; she gave her the rein, nor tried to 


guide her. She must save time now ; every 
second counted. “Fly, Bess! good Bess, 
fly!” 


The little band of Federal soldiers, weary 
and worn, were resting on the hill till dawn ; 
the wounded officer with them was under 
shelter, waiting for a taste of the coffee over 
the fire. One comfort—there was no enemy 
this side of the river ; they were safe enough, 
they thought, except from the rain-storm com- 
ing up from the west. 
thing else coming up from the west. 


But there was some- | 
They | 


had not counted upon the lightning move- | 


ments of Morgan’s men, who, crossing the 
country toward Chattanooga, had heard of 
this little covey of game, and had turned 
aside to bag it. They were coming along 


that way when the apparition of Sally in her | 


white dress, mounted on Black Tom, her | 


cheeks scarlet, her eyes blazing, and her 
golden hair streaming over her shoulders, 
quickened their pace. She told her story, 
panting. 

“Oh, hurry!” she cried ; “ get there be- 
fore her—do! do!” 

And they hurried. Their Kentucky 
horses knew how to hurry; .they had not 
eaten blue grass for nothing. 

Sally rode with Cameron Halisey. All 
she said was “hurry!” He hardly knew 
her for the same girl. 
full bloom in a night. 


And in the Northern papers a few days 
afterward occurred this item: “ Morgan’s 
cavalry surprised and captured two compa- 
nies of infantry out on scouting duty last 
week, in Karne County, Tennessee. Among 
the prisoners was General Blank.” That 
was all. 


Elinor Kent served in the hospitals all 
through the war. Some time afterward she 
heard of Sally. 

“ She is married, you know,” said her in- 
formant. 

“To Cameron Halisey ?” 

“Oh, no; he was only a boy. Her hus- 
band is a man of note down there, and Sal- 
ly is one of the handsomest women I ever 
saw.” 

“ Rather large, isn’t she ?” 

“Large? Why, she is a Venus of Milo, 
madam, a real Venus of Milo! Is it possi- 
ble you did not think her beautiful?” said 
the informant, thinking to himself how blind 
this plain littke woman must be! Blind? 
Jealous, perhaps. 

“She was very young when I knew her,” 
said Miss Kent, turning away. 
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FALLEN FORTUNES. 
A NOVEL. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
JENNY’S SUSPICIONS. 


ALTHOUGH the affliction from which Miss 
Jenny Dalton suffered was not one which the 


| visits of general practitioners (or even of 


She had burst into | 


physicians) could appreciably benefit, the 
family doctor was accustomed to call upon 
her daily in Cardigan Place; and even in 


| the country it had been some source of com- 


And the tired Federals saw a vision also. 


A white horse galloped into their midst, and 
the rider, a small, pale-faced woman, cried : 

“To arms! They are coming! They 
are coming !” 

But she was just too late; they had al- 
ready come. The Federals found them- 
selves surrounded, and the bravest of them 
could only surrender. 


At her own request Elinor Kent was 
sent northward through the lines. “I have 
long wished to go,” was all she said. Sally 
came and threw her arms around her, and 
cried, and begged her forgiveness again and 
again. But Elinor did not speak ; she could 
not. 

Oh! Sally was the pride, and the belle, 
and the glory of Morgan’s men that night. 
Exton woke up and found itself in the hands 
of friends. Exton did not always know its 
friends from its foes, but these were gay boys, 
at any rate, and they held high festival there 
until noon the next day. Then they rode 
off toward Chattanooga, sending Sally south- 
ward to her Alabama cousin, under the 
charge of an officer's wife, with a special 
guard of honor. 





fort to her mother that good Dr. Curzon 
should “look in” and see how matters were 
going on with the invalid, at least once or 
twice a week. He was as kind as he was 
clever, and his kindness, at all events, seemed 
to do her good. Jenny “believed in him” 
implicitly, though her faith was by no means 
lightly won. He never indulged in the com- 
monplaces of his craft, or prophesied smooth 
things to her. She might get a little better, 
he told her; but he never held out any ex- 
pectation of her getting well, which, indeed, 
if it had happened, would have been a mira- 
cle. Toa looker-on, her condition seemed 
not only hopeless, but necessarily unhappy. 
To move with pain, and often to be unable 


| to move, without assistance, at all; to pass 


bright summer days stretched upon a sofa, 
and to lie awake, sometimes in pain, through 
weary nights; to see girls of her own age 
busy with their mallets in the croquet-ground, 
or taking the wholesome kisses of the air on 
horseback, while she had to content herself 
with books or lacework—seemed a hard lot. 
The future, too, appeared to be more full of 
vain regrets and sad comparisons than the 
present ; it was certain that she would never 


_ feel a lover’s kiss or know a husband's love. 
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The dreams and hopes of girlhood were not | 
for her, and yet Jenny was far from being | 
unhappy. 

Her intellectual tastes were catholic, and 
she was an omnivorous reader; in her huge 
mahogany desk—she had others, of rosewood 
and mother-of-pearl, but this one, a gift of 
her old nurse, Haywood, years and years 
ago, was her special favorite—she kept a store 
of treasures hidden from every eye, the lay- 
ing up of which was more delightful to her 
than the growth of a miser’s store—precious 
manuscripts in a fast-flowing hand—“ trage- 
dy, comedy, pastoral, pastoral-comical, scene | 
individable, and poem unlimited ”—all the 
various coin that comes from the mint of the 
teeming brain of youth. If she could not 
mix with the world around her, she had a 
world of her own, peopled by creatures of 
her own invention, into which no mortal 
could intrude without her leave. 

When others thought her wholly wrapped 
up in weaving that fairy filigree of lace- 
work which was so greatly admired and ex- 
travagantly estimated by amateurs, it was | 
often only her fingers that were thus em- 
ployed ; her brain was busy with that other 
work, of which no one knew the secret, 
though perhaps one—so keen is a mother’s 
love—had guessed at it. 

Concealment is not always like the worm 
i’ the bud; in the case of the literary aspir- 
ant, it is a wholesome sign, and has a whole- 
some effect ; the scribbler and the witling 
pine for fame, and the immediate fruition of 
their gifts, and shrink only from the critic ; 
but modest worth, ere its blossom blows, 
shrinks from the very eye of day. 

If Dr. Curzon had known how his pa- 
tient employed herself—not only in times 
suitable for study, but not seldom in the 
weary watches of the night, he would per- 
haps have forbidden such employment ; but 
as it was, being totally ignorant of the well- 
spring of her content and patience, Jenny 
was simply a physiological marvel to him, the 
cheerfulest caged and suffering bird he knew. 

“ Doctor,” said Jenny, one morning, when 
he had concluded his professional inquiries 
—such as they were—and had touched in his 
funny way upon all his several topics—lace- 
work, literature, Tony, and the condition of 
his own poor folks whom Jenny had pri- 
vately under her wing, so far as it could | 
shield them—* doctor, can you keep a se- 
cret?” 

“My dear,” returned he, “I was born for 
that very purpose; Mumm’s champagne is 
not so still.” 

“But, dear doctor, I am in earnest. It is 
a serious matter, and one which, perhaps, 
since he himself has not spoken to you about 
it, I ought not to mention ; but it is my be- 
lief that papa is ill.” 

“ Your papa ill? Well, he ought to be, 
no doubt, considering the rich men’s feasts 
at which he has sat so constantly for the last 
twenty years; but I, have very little hopes of 
it.” 


“ Hopes of it!” 

“T speak as a professional man, my dear. 
As a friend, of course I should be sorry to 
see any signs of a break-up in his system ; 
but he seems to me to be made of iron.” 


“On the contrary, Iam convinced that 
he is very unwell. He has no appetite ; his 


| spirits are forced; his manner is wholly 


changed. I don’t think he hears what is 
said to him once out of three times.” 

“ Liver.” 

“ Perhaps ; but, at all events, it should be 
looked to. He will never tell you a word 
about it of himself. He only believes in 
doctors for other people, you know.” 

“That is something, however: I have 
met wretches who have not even that faith 
by proxy. Well, am I to ask your papa to 
be a good boy, and put out his tongue? 
Nothing can be done, you know, without 
that.” 

“You can find out what is the matter 
without appearing to be inquisitive, doctor, 
as I know very well.” 

“But do you mean to say that your moth- 
er is ignorant of this indisposition—that is, 
supposing that there is really anything the 
matter?” 

“No, indeed ; she is quite aware of it, 
but has been forbidden to speak. I know 


| her so well, and also how papa dislikes any 


It is making her 
very wretched, I can see. We go to town 
next week, and then he will fall into the 
hands of Dr. Jones—if he is persuaded to 
consult any one—and I don’t believe in Dr. 
Jones.” 

“ Quite right ; vote for Curzon and coun- 
try air, my dear.” 

“ Well, at all events, papa has confidence 
in you, and will listen to what you say; you 


fuss made about himself. 


| have tact, as I have said, and our medical 
It will be very 


friend in town has none. 
bad for mamma, in a few months’ time, if 
papa was to have a bad illness.” 

“So it would, no doubt. 


to bear much worry at any time. I mean 


She is not one | 


dread her exchanging this world for eternal 
happiness in the next, where, perhaps, I shall 
not be. O doctor, tell me truly, do you think 
she is going to leave us?” 

“No, Jenny,” was the quick reply. “I 
see no reason for any such apprehension. 
She is delicate, of course—almost as fragile 
as yourself; and she has a trial before her 
which I wish she could be spared ; but so 
long as she has no anxieties—and she has 
none now, for you are certainly getting 
stronger—and can keep her heart up, she 
will do well enough.” 

“Then that is only another reason why 
papa should take care of himself, or rather 
be taken care of. I am, I repeat, quite con- 
fident that he requires care. That 4e should 
fail in spirits is a portent that it is impossi- 
ble to disregard, if there were no worse symp- 
toms.” 

“ But that may be from other causes than 
physical indisposition. He has his troubles, 
of course—for all his mirth and brightness— 
like other people ; perhaps they are just now 
a little thicker than usual. There was that 
disappointment down at Bampton, for exam- 
ple.” 

“T thought of that, of course, doctor ; 
but I have made certain it is not Bampton, 
I have heard him say myself, in a manner 
that I am sure was genuine, that he does not 
regret his defeat, except, of course, for what 
it cost him; and the money, as I know, he 
made up his mind to spend.” 

“ Well, well, my dear, I will do my best 
to physic your papa, if he really needs it, in 
spite of himself ; you shall work it up in his 
food for him, like the poisoners.” 

But, in spite of his light way of treating 
the affair—which was indeed natural with 
him—the doctor knew Jenny far too well to 


| doubt that there was something really wrong 


she would bear it—God help her—like a | 
| as the majority of his calling would have 


hero, only it would kill her.” 

“O doctor, don’t say that!” cried Jen- 
ny, quickly. 

“Nay, my dear; don't be frightened. 
Even if your father had a fit of the gout, 
your mother would get over it, and he is not 
likely to have worse than gout. I was, of 
course, only speaking of some very serious 
trouble, such as, let us hope, is not likely to 
befall either her or hers. She takes things 
to heart too much, and, at the same time, is 
inclined to keep all her miseries to herself. 
That is my view of her.” 

“I cannot say what is my view, doctor, it 
keeps changing so. It seems to me, to-day, 
that I cannot love her more—that she is all 
perfection ; but to-morrow I shall have found 
out some fresh excellence in her, I know, 
which will lay upon her children a new debt 
of gratitude and affection. I have had no 
experience of angels, but I shall be quite 
content if I find heaven peopled by such 
folks as my mamma.” 

The doctor smiled, and laid his hand upon 
Jenny’s luxuriant tresses in tender approval. 

“And you tremble lest this mother, to 
whom you are so justly devoted, should be 
soon going to heaven, Jenny?” said he, grave- 
ly. “Am I not right?” 

“Yes, doctor.” answered she, in a half- 


| choked whisper. Such is my selfish fear. I 


with her father, though he was not so ready 


been to set it down, as he had pretended to 


| do, to “ liver.” 


The fact was, that Dr. Curzon—than whom 
a discreeter or more prudent man was not 
supposed, in that part of the country, to ex- 
ist — had himself once lost five hundred 
pounds—his entire savings for many a long 
year—in “a perfectly safe investment ;” and, 
knowing the strength of that sort of tempta- 
tion, if he had heard that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury had been obliged to let 
Lambeth Palace for the season to some op- 
ulent Hebrew, on account of speculation in 
“ Turks,” he would not have been astonished, 
In the case of an idle and extravagant man 
like John Dalton, it seemed to him the most 
natural thing in the world that he should 
have “ burnt his fingers” with some attractive 
speculation or another, and that the loss had 
affected his appetite. Perhaps the good doc- 
tor was not wholly free from that sense of 
pleasure said to be excited by the misfortunes 
of our friends; but, if it was so, this, in his 
case, solely arose from the complacent satis- 
faction he derived from so sharp a fellow as 
Dalton having fallen into the same pit as 
himself. He had no idea, of course, of the 
depth he had failen, nor how much he had 
hurt himself, or there would have been no 
room in his kind heart for anything but the 
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sincerest sympathy. If this was the nature 
of his friend’s ailment, he could indeed do 


nothing in the way of help; so that, upon | 


the whole, he would have compounded for 
him to have been menaced with a good, 
sharp attack of gout or rheumatism, against 
which his professional aid might be of use. 


It was hardly more likely—as he was well 
aware—that Dalton should consult him in | 


the one case than in the other; but, as he 
happened to have an opportunity of being 
alone with him on that same afternoon, he 
thought he would “just have a shot at the 
ducks ”—a playful expression he was accus- 
tomed to apply to all experiments of an em- 
pirical nature. 

“My dear Dalton,” said he, “now we 
have done talking of your daughter, I should 
like to say one word about yourself. She has 


told me—quite in confidence—indeed, she | 


has told no one else, not even her mother, 
that you have been getting out of sorts lately.” 

“ What on earth makes her think that?” 
replied Dalton, laughing. “I am as hard as 
nails, and as fresh as paint.” 

“Then I am sorry I spoke,” said the doc- 
tor, dryly. 

“You need not be that, Curzon. Of 
course, I shall not tell Jenny that you men- 
tioned it.” 

“T was not thinking of Jenny. I said I 
am sorry, because, of course, I have no right 
to pry into your private affairs ; and, since 
you tell me you are not ill, it is clear that 
you have some serious trouble. I am quite 
sure Jenny has made no mistake as to some- 
thing being the matter.” 

“ Well, then, I have a trouble,” said Dal- 
ton, quickly ; “and I have no objection to 
reveal its nature to you—provided that it 
goes no farther. If it was to be known, I 
should lose, for one thing, my self-respect.” 

“TI hope that is an exaggeration,” an- 
swered the other, gravely. “It is not un- 
common with men to accuse themselves of 
having acted improperly, when they have, in 
fact, only made an error in judgment that 
has cost them dear. Nevertheless, if you 
feel it a humiliation to speak of the matter, 
do not do so.” 

Dalton smiled. 

“T am grateful to you for your delicate 
consideration, my dear doctor ; and am quite 
ashamed to have evoked it by what, I fear, 
you will consider to be false pretenses. My 
ailment is very slight, though I allow I have 
one. The fact is, I have been worried day 
and night for the last week by toothache. I 
am a shocking coward not to have it out, of 
course, and that is just what I don’t want 
people to know ; and that is the long and 
short of the whole matter.” 

“ Let me look at the tooth.” 

“ Not I,” said Dalton, stepping back with 
alight laugh. “ Your fingers shall not come 
near it. I don’t doubt that you have some 
terrible instrument up your sleeve at this 
very moment. At ali events, I won’t trust 
you. I dare say a less excitable man would 
think nothing of it; and I could grin and 
bear it myself—indeed, I thought I had done 
so pretty well; only it seems Jenny's eyes 
were too sharp for me, if I could only sleep 
o’ nights.” 





“It’s so bad as that, is it?” 
“Tt is. I have absolutely no rest. 
appetite too, I dare say, seems to have fallen 


| luncheon without being missed. 
My | 


off, but that is because I am afraid to eat. | 
| There is no pleasure in life, while this thump- 


ing and jumping are going on in one’s jaw.” 


“You have the character of being a very | 


clever fellow, Dalton—” 


“Oh, never mind that,” interrupted the | 


other ; “I may be twice as clever as Dizzy 
himself, but you may be sure of one thing— 
that I won’t have it out. 


The first pull was only torture ; the second, 
I thought, was the end of the world; the 
third, the man broke my jaw. Of course 
there is such a thing as chloroform, but I 
have reasons for objecting to chloroform.” 
“IT was about to say, Dalton,” observed 
the doctor, coolly, “ that, although you were 
such a clever fellow, you have, in this in- 


| stance, fallen into a mistake, from which 


your intelligence should have preserved you 
—the mistake of undervaluing the wits of 
others. I am country-born and country-bred, 
and, I have no doubt, very inferior to your 
London men of the world, but I am not 
quite such a fool as you seem to have taken 
me for. It would have been wiser in you— 
and, I venture to add, more friendly—to have 
told me the truth about yourself, or to have 
told me nothing.” 

“ But, upon my word and honor, I have 
the toothache.” 

“T don’t doubt it; I did not pay you so 
bad a compliment as to suppose you capable 
of a downright falsehood. But when you 
said I will tell you what is my trouble, I ex- 
pected to hear it, and not merely what is 
doubtless an aggravation of it ; but still—” 


I have had a tooth | 
out before; a double one, just like this. | 


Perhaps 
you will think of something in the mean time 
for my toothache—a drop or two of lauda- 
num at bedtime, for example, will give me a 
night’s rest.” 

“T’ll send my boy over with some this 
evening.” 

“No, no; don’t trouble to do that. [I 
don’t want my wife to know that I have said 
a word about my health, and the arrival of 
any bottle from your vineyard would be very 
I would rather bring it back 
And so the matter was 


suspicious. 
myself to-morrow.” 
arranged. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


HOW DR. CURZON’S LITTLE ACCOUNT WAS 
SETTLED. 


An American philosopher has likened 
the position of a man “waiting for some- 
thing to turn up” to one who goes into a 
field, and sits with a pail between his legs, 
expecting that presently a cow will back 
up to him to be milked; and, though John 
Dalton was unaware of the metaphor, his sen- 
sations were identical with those of the man 
with the pail. Indeed, they were still less 
sanguine, for to his eyes there was no cow 
in the field at all. He had hitherto—save 
with respect to the state of health of his wife 
and Jenny, about which he was always more 
or less apprehensive—been a stranger to 
anxiety. He had had no grounds for it in 





any direction. His position and income had 
been assured. He had not been an extrava- 


| gant man, but had always lived up to his 


| had been no need to save. 


“My dear Curzon, I scarcely know what | 


I say,” interrupted the other, gloomily ; “ for 
Heaven's sake, bear with me, for I am sick at 
heart.” 

“You? 
you were the least likely to be that. You 
have a wife of whom any man may well be 
proud; your children are just the brightest 
and the dearest—” 

“Don’t speak of them, Curzon; it is 
upon their account—God help them !—that 
I am so unmanned.” He pushed the still 
plenteous hair back from his broad forehead 
with both his hands, and paced the room 
with rapid strides. “It is curious that you 
should have spoken to me this afternoon 
upon the very subject that I have been wish- 
ing to speak to you for many a day. I want 
your advice, doctor, your best advice, upon a 
matter of which, as I believe, no one has as 
yet any suspicion. We are liable to interrup- 
tion here ; and if I consulted you up-stairs it 
would excite remark.” 


Of all men, I should have said | 





means, without saving a penny; for there 
He had not laid 
up anything against a rainy day, because his 
atmosphere—like that of some tropical re- 
gions—seemed incapable of rain. And now 
a deluge had fallen, the unexpectedness of 
the catastrophe had overwhelmed him quite 
as much as its magnitude. Moreover, bad 
as things were, it was certain that they 
would become worse ; it was only a question 
of time as to it being all over with him and 
his. His condition was precisely that of one 
who stands upon a rock at present a little 
above the waves, but which the advancing 
tide is as sure to cover with eight feet of wa- 
ter as is the sun to set or the moon to rise. 
Some men—perhaps most men—would stick 
to that temporary refuge, wet and shivering, 
to the very last, while limb after limb was 
being submerged ; but others, though they 
could not swim a stroke, would “ take arms 
against that sea of troubles, and by opposing 


| end them ;” would plunge in, and anticipate 


“You wish to speak with me, then, pro- | 
| case have been harder to endure than calami- 


fessionally ?” 

“Of course. How else should there be 
any secret about it? When am I most likely 
to find you at home ?” 

“T will make a point of being so at any 
time you please.” 

“Let us say at noon to-morrow, then ; I 


their doom. 
To one of Dalton’s sensitive and nervous 
organization suspense would perhaps in any 


ty; but his was suspense which could only 
have one end—that of hopeless ruin ; and 
meanwhile the ruin was always before his 
eyes. Already he saw his wretched store 
dwindling day by day till nothing was left ; 


| his delicate wife, his ailing child, suffering 


will take the boat over, and drop down on | 


you over the crags. I can go that way with- 
out any one suspecting it, and be back at 


| 
i 


all the inconveniences of poverty, the hard- 
ships of want, And then the pangs of destitu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the last was out 
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of the question, for two reasons: they would 
never live through the two first stages ; nor 
would their friends, even the least genuine 
of them, have permitted the third. But the 
only alternative was the humiliation of de- 
pendence, the bitterness of beggary. And 
this was supposing that the three thousand 
pounds on which he had calculated would 
remain intact; that there would be no fur- 
ther liabilities for the Zava mine than the 
shares in full. He fed upon these miserable 
thoughts both night and day, and upon the 
top of it all was the necessity of appearing 
calm and free from care—nay, of even keep- 
ing up his character for high spirits. A duller 
man would have taken matters more quietly ; 
a wiser man would have called in some phi- 
losophy to his aid, and would certainly not 
have abandoned hope; but with this man— 
with his light ways and undisciplined mind— 
it was as though a butterfly had been caught 
in the frozen palms of winter. It was not to 
be wondered at, under the circumstances, 
that life was growing intolerable to John 
Dalton. There had been rain for a day or 
two which had swollen the Nathay to un- | 
usual dimensions, and Uncle George pro- 
posed at breakfast one morning that they 
should take the steam-yacht up to the mere ; 
a suggestion that met with great applause 
from the young people. It was the first 
time that the voyage had been practicable 
since the Daltons had come to Riverside, so 
that to Kate, and Jenny, and Tony, it had 
all the charm of novelty. Indeed, the 
Campdens themselves had as little pleasure 
out of their steam-yacht—save what they 
might derive from the mere possession of 
so fine a toy—as it is possible to imagine ; 
and even on the present occasion the water 
in the river was said to be falling so rapidly 
that it was necessary they should start at 
once, while there was yet enough of it to 
float the vessel. If they waited till the after- 
noon, they might reach the mere, but would 
scarcely get back again, was the verdict of 
the admiral of the fleet, as the chief man 
in charge of the boats had been called by 
Jenny ; so that there was no choice about the 
matter. 

“O papa, can you really not come with 
us?” exclaimed Kitty, piteously. 

He had already taken care to explain that 
he would be engaged that morning, in order 
to be free to keep his appointment with Dr. 
Curzon; and the proposed expedition was 
welcome to him, since it would secure his 
departure from observation. 

“No, my darling; indeed, I cannot,” said 
he. 

“But your company is half the battle,” 
observed Mrs. Campden, graciously. 

“Nay; you will have no battle at all 
without me,” replied he, in laughing allusion 
to his frequent combat with his hostess. 

“T mean, sir, that we shall never get on 
without you.” 

“But, my dear madam, you never get on 
with me.” 

It is impossible to describe in words 
the air and manner which made Dalton’s 
speeches void of offense; but even his ene- 
mies allowed that he had an “agreeable inso- 
lence” which it was very difficult to resent | 














without being put entirely in the wrong. If 
he had ..ot made up his mind not todoa 
thing, it was known for certain by those who 
knew him—though he never gave a flat re- 
fusal—that he would not do it ; and his hos- 
tess made no further effort to persuade him 
to join the water-party. 

He retired to the library after breakfast, 
in accordance with his pretense of writing 
letters of business ; but he had, in fact, no 
business now, while of writing letters he had 
had of late more than enough. He was, in- 
deed, only waiting until the others should be 
off and the coast clear for him to start upon 
his visit to,the doctor. Now he would pace 
the room with impatient strides, and now— 
when a footstep came near the door—would 
seat himself quickly at his desk, with the 
paper and pen before him; and now he 
would start up again and resume his walk ; 
and now would aimlessly take down from 
the well-lined walls a book, and read a few 
lines, then put the volume back mechani- 
cally, like one ina dream. He felt that he 
was losing his volition ; that, except for that 
certain line of conduct which he had marked 
out for himself, and which since yesterday 
was ever present to his mind, he had no 
adaptability, nor force, nor will. Everything 
else was outside of him, as it were, and pos- 
sessed no interest forhim. It had been with the 
utmost difficulty, when at breakfast-time his 
host had asked his opinion concerning some 
cabinet-question treated of in the newspaper, 
that he could gather his wits together to ex- 
press his views. The difference between 
Whig and Tory had become even less to him 
than that between tweedle-dum and tweedle- 
dee. He was, above all things, in his polit- 
ical feelings, an Englishman, and yet he felt 
that if news had come that morning that his 
country was at war it would not have quick- 
ened his pulses by a single beat. Only one 
thing gained his attention for a moment: a 
volume of the Annual Register had been onc 
of those which he took up, and in it his eye 
chanced to light upon a strange tragedy that 
had, years ago, taken place in France; it 
was the story of a humpbacked boy, a mere 
child, who had lost his parents, and been left 
dependent upon an uncle for subsistence. 
This man had worked him like a slave, yet 
was always beating and ill-treating him ; and 
when the poor child was away from his 
wretched home the boys in the street would 
jeer at him, because of his defect in shape. 
At last, wearied out by toil and ill-usage and 
the universal contempt, the humpback had 
ended his misery by hanging himself in a 
wood near Paris. At the bottom of the tree 
was found a scrap of paper with these words 
upon it, “I have had enough of it,” signed 
with the little fellow’s name. 

The whole story was contained in a para- 
graph, but it was the tragedy of a human 
life. Under other circumstances, Dalton 
would have given a sigh of sympathy for the 
victim, uttered a curse against his persecut- 
or, and have forgotten the wretched tale as 
soon as possible. But now it clung to him 
like a very shirt of Nessus, and filled him 
with poisonous thoughts. Here was a child, 
sent into the world deformed, to be tortured 
in body and mind until he was driven to put 








an end to himself. Where was justice ? 
Where was mercy? Where was Providence ? 
Some persons in Dalton’s case would perhaps 
have comforted themselves with the reflection 
that, however unpleasantly their lines in life 


| had fallen, they were, at all events, far pref- 


erable to those of the poor hunchback ; they 
would have extracted consolation from the 
fact that they had deserved worse things 
than this unhappy child, yet had experienced 
better, and would perhaps even have felt 
gratitude on that account. But Dalton took 
up the cudgels against fate itself upon the 
child’s account, almost unaware that he was 
moved to do so by his own consciousness of 
wrongs ; indeed, to do him justice, he had 
not himself, but only his belongings, in view. 
He was ready to own that he deserved con- 
siderable punishment—not, perhaps, quite so 
severe as had befallen him, but punishment 
within reasonable limits—but, as sespected 
his wife and children, he was very bitter and 
rebellious. ‘They have done zo hurt, and 
yet they are doomed to misery ; and, though 
I have sinned. I have not sinned so deeply 
as to deserve that I who love them so should 
have been the cause of their ruin.” 

“Tt was a wretched, ill-governed world 
in which such things were possible,” was the 
reflection that he made to himself, though 
he would not, perhaps, have ventured to say 
as much. He kept on repeating to himself 
the last words of the poor hunchback: “I 
have had enough of it—I have had enough 
of it—I have had enough of it!” not con- 
secutively, but from time to time, and after 
intervals of gloomy thought. Presently the 
noises that betoken the departure of a party 
of pleasure were heard in the hall without: 
the chatter of female voices, and the ripple 
of laughter, the opening and shutting of 
doors, and the eager cries of Tony; then a 
light footstep in the passage, and a gentle 
knock at the door. 

“Well, my darling, we are going. I 
thought it right to go, lest the girls should 
think something was amiss.” 

His wife was looking very pale, but the 
smile on her sweet face was as bright as ever. 
It was put on for him, he knew, and had cost 
her not a little. 

“ How brave and good you are, Edith!” 

“Don’t, don’t talk like that, John, or I 
shall utterly break down,” replied she, ear- 
nestly. “ You will be at home when we come 
back, dear?” 

“Yes, dear, yes. PerhapsI may come up 
to the mere from Bleabarrow way when I 
have written my letters.” 

” She knew that he had no letters to write, 
at least of any consequence, and had but 
little hope of his coming up to the mere. 
Yet she answered : 

“Oh, that will be so nice, and be such a 
pleasant surprise to the children! Good-by, 
my darling.” 

“ Good-by.” 

They kissed one another, as though they 
had been young lovers parting for the first 
time ; indeed, they had never loved one an- 
other more than since these evil days had 
come upon them. 

Then she went out, throwing back a look 
of loving farewell—to play her part in the 
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gay picnic; for into such the excursion had 
resolved itself—while he was left a far easi- 
er task—to bear the importunate Care alone. 
He sat down with his head between his 
hands, as though, with that faithful partner, 
Hope itself had fled, It is no exaggeration 
to say that he looked older by some years in 
those few for the sense of irre- 
mediable loss—of separation forever—was 
His step, when he rose up 


moments ; 


heavy upon him. 
and crossed the hall to fetch his hat, was 
slow and hesitating, like the gait of an old 
man, 

Once out of doors, however, the open 
revived him; the scent and beauty of the 
garden-flowers, the bright sunshine, and the 
loveliness of the surrounding landscape, had 
also their effect. When Nature frowns, it is 
certain that our wretchedness is thereby in- 
tensified. A November evening, with thick 
fog abroad, has probably turned the scale, in 
some despairing wretch’s mind, toward death, 
when, under brighter external influences, he 
would have lived on; and Nature’s smiles 
have life in them, even when they seem to 
Moreover, in Dalton’s 


air 


mock our misery. 
case, there was physical action demanded of 
him, which is, above all things, the foe and 
conqueror of despondency. Without calling 
for the assistance of a servant, he unfastened 
the smallest craft among the little flotilla in 
the boat-house, and rowed himself—not with- 
out the necessity of putting forth some skill 
and strength—across the tawny, foam-flecked 
river ; and, if his boat had come to grief in 
that whirling stream, he would have fought 
and struggled for his life, no doubt, though 
existence had become so hateful to him. 
Then, when he landed on the other side, and 
had fastened his boat to shore, there were the 
steep crags to be climbed, the call on wind 
and muscle, and the air of the hilltop, crown- 
ing all. 

For the moment, his eye drank in the glori- 
ous prospect at his feet, without that conscious- 
ness of misfortune which surrounded him 
now as with an atmosphere through which all 
things came to his senses deadened and dull. 
Before him lay the long, deep valley of Sand- 
beck, an unsung Dovedale, which Kitty was 
wont to affirm she had discovered. At all 
events, until the Daltons came to Riverside, 
there had been no great enthusiasm displayed 
about its beauties. It ran very steeply down 
from the moorland-mere to the great plain 
of Bleabarrow, taking a sharp turn before it 
debouched upon it, so that the whole valley 
seemed complete in itself, and shut out from 
the external world. 
hills, and the length to which its windings 


extended, which made it appear even narrow- | 
|} —if the room where we are to breathe our 
last, for example, could inform us of the fact | 
beforehand—a new interest would be added | 


er than it really was, it might have been called 
a dell, so solitary and self-contained it was. 
Yet a road which could be almost termed a 
highway traversed each side of the valley, 
crossing it near its head, where the ravine 
was only a narrow fissure, which a few miles 
on grew wide and deep, and in which an im- 
prisoned stream ceaselessly bewailed its fate. 
At the bridge was the hamlet, consisting only 
of the little gray church and a score of scat- 
tered cottages of stone, and perched on the 
spurs of the hills were two or three farms. 


As Dalton rapidly descended, he passed by | 


But for the height of its | 
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one of these homesteads, which, as it will 
have an interest for us hereafter, .aay here 
have its line of description. 
bors, it utterly ignored landscape ; the side 
that looked—or would have looked had it 
had windows—upon the valley was a long 


barn built of stone, and lit with long slits in | 


the masonry, such as are common in old for- 
tresses. The dwelling-house was very an- 
cient, with a porch covered with a luxunant 
creeper, that also stretched over the whole 
edifice, half hiding it in tangled greenery. In 
front was a paved courtyard, with the barn 
on one side, and on the other a terraced gar- 
den of small extent, but very full of the com- 
moner and more odorous sort of flowers. 
There were yew-trees in it, which gave it a 
quaint rather than a funereal aspect ; for the 
place was altogether bright and cheerful, and 
singularly clean. There were no stables near 
it—nothing but the barn and another farm- 
building, under which entrance was given to 
“the Nook”—as the house was called—by a 
picturesque archway. If its builder had been 
aman of modern taste, many things would 


doubtless have been changed for the better ; | 


but, taking it for what it was, a farmhouse 
three centuries old, it was singularly free 
from all that was unsightly or unsavory. Of 
the beauties of Sandbeck, indeed, its in- 
dwellers could see nothing; but they had 
their garden, and their courtyard with its 
sundial, and even a little fountain upon the 
terrace—altogether a very sufficient home 
prospect ; and they had only to pass through 
the archway to behold a scene that few lo- 
calities could rival. 
used as a farm at all, but was at present in 
the occupation of a wealthy yeoman, who had 
retired from business, and was well pleased 
to pass the evening of his days in the spot 
where he had made the rays to gild it. 

Mr. Jonathan Landell—or “Old Joe,” as 
he was usually termed by his neighbors—had 
a curious passion for the collecting of books, 
of which he was said to possess a surprising 
number; but with what object this store of 
learning—or rather the materials for it—had 
been acquired was doubtful. By some it 


was stoutly maintained that Old Joe had, | 


from very small beginnings in the literary 
line, become one of the greatest of living 


scholars ; while by another party it was as- 


serted with equal confidence that the old 
gentleman knew nothing of his books beyond 
their titles. However that might be, the 
Nook and its owner were each remarkable 
in their way ; and perhaps the peculiarity of 
the one reacted upon the other, and enhanced 
the public interest in both. 
could take their rise from inanimate objects 


to many things ; and could Dalton have fore- 
seen the part that the Nook was eventually 
to fill in the drama of his future, or rather of 
the future of those dear to him, he would not 
have passed it by to-day with such scant no- 
tice. He had seen and admired it more than 
once ; but its chief impression had been made 
upon him through the drawings of it in his 


| elder daughter's sketch-book, with whom it 


was a great favorite, and who had taken it 


Like its neigh- | 


The place was not now | 


If presentiments | 


| down-at-heel, as in Hamlet's éase. 
| impossible — coupling his appearance with 
| his howls—to help concluding that he was 


from every point of view. His mood of mind 
on this occasion, however, was not one to be 
readily affected by the picturesque in archi- 
tecture, and he pursued his way down the 
valley as though the Nook had in no way 
differed from its neighbors. . 

The house for which he was bound was 
nearly a mile beyond it, and removed a con- 
siderable distance from the road ; yet from 
the road, as Dalton drew near his goal, he 
could hear cries, not so much of pain, as it 
seemed to him, as of rage and impatience, 
which evidently proceeded from the doctor's 
residence. The house was long and low, 
consisting, indeed, but of one story, and at 
the end at which it was approached an addi- 
tion had been made for the reception of pa- 
tients only, in the shape of a small surgery. 
The whole house, with the exception of this 
annexe, was covered with ivy, which rendered 
this place of torment uncompromisingly bare 
and conspicuous. Its windows, too, in order 
that abundance of light might be afforded 
for the pursuit of science, were much larger 


| than those of the other rooms, and, as the vis- 


itor passed by, he could hardly avoid throw- 
ing a glance into this chamber of horrors, 
the cries from which, though fainter, still 
continued. He fully expected to see some 
poor wretch’s limbs being sawn off without 
the consolation of chloroform, or the applica- 
tion of the actual cautery to some shepherd 


| bitten by a collie dog. His surprise, there- 


fore, was considerable at perceiving the doc- 


tor alone in this apartment, pacing the room 


like a wild-cat, and emitting terrible ejacula- 
tions. His air was wild, and one of his legs 
was bare, the stocking being ungartered and 
It was 


in the same mental condition as that un- 


| happy prince ; and the front-door opening 


to his hand, as is usual in country places, 
Dalton entered the house without ceremony, 
and at once presented himself in the surgery. 

“* Good heavens ! doctor, what is the mat- 
ter?” 

“Fire, fire!” cried the unhappy medical 
practitioner, holding his uncovered calf with 
his hand, and hobbling distractedly about the 
room. “I have burned myself most infer- 
nally.” 

There was an odor of singed flesh in the 
apartment, that seemed to give corroboration 
to his assertion, and so far to attest the vic- 
tim’s sanity. 
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I. 
THE PARLIAMENT OF ENGLAND. 


ECENTLY'! I was gazing upon a splen- 

did historical picture, just such a one 

as Sir George Hayter, the painter, would 
have loved to depict : a scene from the real 
life, vividly painted in brilliant coloring, set 
in a framework of very great beauty. Let me 
endeavor to describe this picture, as it was 


1 This article was written within a few days after 
the opening of Parliament by the queen ip person. 
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presented to my view from the back of a cer- 
tain little gallery in a certain magnificent, well- 


known chamber in the city of Westminster. | 


A noble hall, rich in elaborate gilding, po- 
lychromy, and wrought metal, and carved 
wood-work, dimly lighted by the delicate 
blending of many-colored rays of light, 
poured in rainbow-fashion through lofty win- 


dows of richly-stained glass, the general ef- | 
fect being heightened by a centre mass of | 


bright, scarlet-colored benches resting upon 
a ground-work of royal blue picked out with 


fleurs de lis of silver. At the upper end of | 
this chamber, harmonizing with the build- | 
ing and its surroundings, is a throne cano- | 


pied by a graceful structure in beautiful 
Gothic carving, enriched by gold decoration. 
This throne, emblazoned with the royal 


arms of England, rests upon a platform as- | 
cended by four steps from the floor, covered | 
in dark-blue cloth, relieved by the aforesaid | 


flowers of the lily of silver. On either side 
of the throne, on minor elevations, stand 


two other chairs of state adorned with he- | 


raldic devices in rich gold embroidery. Two 
Gothic doors in dark paneled oak are to the 
back, right, and left of this centre raised 
structure. Above the doors are light gal- 
leries, consisting of only one row of seats, 


railed by very beautiful brass-work, filled in | 


compartments with enamel-work. Carried 


round the entire apartment are similar gal- | 
leries, very elegantly proportioned ; the end | 


of the chamber farthest from the throne hav- 
ing two other galleries, raised tier above tier 


from the gallery carried round the house, to | 


the line of some very splendid fresco-paint- 


ings reaching to the ceiling, representing the 
spirit of chivalry, the spirit of religion, and 


the spirit of law. Thus much for the out- 


line or framework of my picture, which, I | 


hope, I may not be too prolix in describing. 


Not being an artist, it is very difficult to | 


produce in the mind of a reader such an ac- 
curate impression of the coloring of a pict- 
ure as will leave him with a proper concep- 
tion of the beauty of the picture as a whole ; 


but, if he will endeavor to think upon the | 
| blue cloth and silver, so do crimson cloth | 
and gold ; each of these very charming com- | 
binations was noticeable in the spaces be- | 


brilliant contrasts produced by tints of pink 
upon white, amber upon black, light blue 
upon dark blue, black upon crimson, white 
upon scarlet, orange upon straw-color, white 


upon purple, and light upon dark green, and | 


will apply these colors to the satin and silk 


of ladies’ dresses, arranged with singular | 


dexterity by their fair owners so as to produce 


the highest possible effect in a crowded house, | 


he will have an idea of the ‘appearance of 
the galleries and certain portions of the floor 
contained within the framework of the pict- 
ure. Let the ladies themselves be of the 
fairest ; let them be wonderfully perfect in 
the difficult art of adorning the hair; let 


them be possessed of jewels the brightest | 


and diamonds of rare brilliancy and costli- 


ness—and we shall have a still betterconcep- | 


tion of certain prominent features in our his- 


torical picture, which must now for descrip- | 
tive purposes take the shape of a moving | 
panorama. Both the Gothic doors are thrown | 
wide back, and from each entrance pass into | 


the chamber, from time to time, men arrayed 
in long scarlet robes slashed with ermine, 


which appears bar-wise over their shoulders in | 


| cape-fashion, denoting their rank in the peer- 


| age of England. These range themselves in 
groups about the floor, and in front and at 
| the sides of the scarlet-covered benches, 


which are mostly occupied, be it chronicled, | 


by their wives and daughters. Here and 
there flits past them an official constantly 
showing illustrious personages to their seats : 
a man richly dressed in uniform of dark 


broideries, none other than the lord great 
chamberlain of England. My Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury passes in alone and 


we should say, worn many years back by a 
predecessor in the episcopate of England, 
the ambitious Wolsey. Now join him, also 
in robes of scarlet, hiding the episcopal lawn 
and black satin, other of the lords spiritual. 


| Seated at the back of these, on benches to | 
| the right of the throne, in sumptuous array | 


of glittering embroidery, many-colored rib- 
| bons of knighthood, and flashing insignia of 
| honorable distinction, are Messieurs the Em- 

bassadors of France, Germany, Russia, Aus- 
| tria, Italy, Turkey, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Holland, and, in the rather sombre uniform 


States, the American embassador. Scarlet 
and silver, dark blue and gold, light blue and 
silver, here and there enriched by masses of 
bullion, upon which flash glittering diamond 

stars, such to the naked eye seem to be the 


guished diplomats. One uniform of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with sable and slashed with 
gold, of Hungarian workmanship, is kept in 


fit company by an Austrian tunic of scarlet | 
The uniform of the | 


brocaded with silver. 
| Prussian Guards is present, and of the Rus- 
sian imperial diplomatic service, chiefly rec- 
ognizable by its massive breast-work of stiff 
gold embroidery. Not to weary the reader 
with too much detail, it may be held that 
white cloth and gold look well when applied 
to the fashioning of pantaloons ; so do light- 


tween the benches at the back of the bishops 
seats. And as if the gorgeous coloring of 
the picture were not already far too vivid, in 
solid array of bright scarlet and ermine, in 
the very centre of the house, fronting the 


my lord chief justice principal of all. 


goodly company? 
| his fellows, in court-dress of black velvet, 
| and robed in black silk richly trimmed with 
gold, with massive ‘chain of office crossing 
his breast, he sits in one of the side-galleries, 
almost overlooking my lords the queen’s jus- 
tices, whom he has often attended to the 
courts. 

The doors are closed. A full blaze of 
light from many gas-jets is turned upon the 
scene. There is not a corner of the picture 
but is filled in by the most sumptuous com- 
bination of color. But for the rustling of 


silks and the occasional subdued murmurs | 


of conversation, compar:.tive stillmess reigns 


blue, almost wholly covered with gold em- | 


unnoticed, because he is attired in a robe of | 
scarlet with cape of ermine reaching far | 
| down the back—the counterpart of the dress, | 


of a general of the army of the United | 
who takes her seat in the place reserved for 


chief features of the gallant array of distin- | 


| of England. 


throne, sit in a‘ body the judges of England, | 
Is the | 
Lord-Mayor of London to be forgotten in this | 
More splendid than all | 


| within this gaudy chamber. Anon there is 


a movement in the direction of the door to 


the left of the throne. Simultaneously, and 
with magical effect, as if there had been eate- 


ful rehearsal of the act, the whole assembly 
rises to its feet. Two ladies pass in to the 
chamber and seat themselves with their backs 
to the judges on the crimson-covered sofa im- 
mediately fronting the throne, reserving a 
seat in the middle for a third lady yet to 
come—these ladies are the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge and the married daughter of the 
Emperor of Russia. Presently the grand 
climax in this brilliantly-enacted scene, rep- 
resenting a chapter of English history, is 
reached. A procession enters, heralded by 
pursuivants in frocks of glittering cloth of 
gold, emblazoned back and front with the 
full arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
ushering in the principal personage in the 
piece, her majesty of England. Slowly and 
with great deliberation the procession enters ; 
the sword of state here, the cap of maintenance 
there, great golden maces before each; my 
lord-chancellor in his fullest state-robes, his 
richly-embroidered purse borne before him ; 
the Duke of Norfork, as Earl- Marshal of 


| England, following ; then the queen, followed 


on either side by the two princesses, Beatrice 
and Louise ; afterward the Princess of Wales, 


her on the sofa facing the throne. A splendid 
company of officers of state, generals, and 
others in full uniform, brings the procession 
toaclose. These range themselves in com- 
pact mass of glittering scarlet and gold to 
the right of the throne. Princes to right, 


| princes to left, representatives of the nations 


as I have described them, foreign officers in 
the gallery overhead, Indian princes, the 
embassador from Japan, archbishops and 
bishops, peers and peeresses, judges, and 
great officers of state: the centre -jewel in 


| the whole of this magnificent and bewilder- 


ing throng of human greatness is the Queen 
Robed in black velvet, with 
tiara of diamonds flashing upon her fore- 


head, the famous Koh-i-noor upon her breast, 


the broad, blue ribbon of the Garter across 
it, robes of ermine and crimson thrown 
loosely over her shoulders, the crown of Eng- 
land at her side, under the Gothic canopy 
of state upon the throne belonging to her, 
sits Victoria, part of the Parliament of Eng- 
land. A pause, and a cry of “Order!” and 
assembled within this chamber for the first 
time for five years is the ‘actual constitu- 
tional government of Great Britain — the 
crown, the lords, and the commons. 

The foregoing picture epitomizes all that 
need be said respecting the Upper Chamber 
of the English legislature, and it is presented 
here by way of contrast to the comparative 
dullness of the Lower Chamber, where the 


| principal business of the nation is carried 


on. The House of Lords represents rather 
the majesty of England than her actual pow- 


er, and is more fittingly represented, perhaps, 


in a picture, such as has just been drawn, 


| than in a detailed account of its functions 


and prerogatives. Nevertheless, it is due that 
illustrious chamber to say that it is not the 
inert congregation of titled men that it is 
represented by some to be. Belonging to it 
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are veteran statesmen, who have acquired 


legislative experience of the highest kind by 


a long career of hard work and usefulness in 
the House of Commons ; and, in the writer's 
opinion, it is just as bold and senseless in 
men to declare that their fellows are not en- 
titled to worldly honors for work done in the 
service of the state as to say that civil-service 
competition should not exist, or that boys 


may not receive prizes, or be promoted from | 


school to college, for examinations correctly 
and honorably passed in competition with 
their fellow-scholars. 


fe 1 arr |=) 
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the writer that a difference of opinion should 
not exist upon the question of bestowing he- 
reditary privileges, which may or may not set 
class above class, and so create enmity among 
men. Into this matter, which is entirely be- 
yond the present purpose of this paper, it is 
not desirable now to enter. But what the 
writer does maintain is this, that there are 
just as many capable, hard - working, lib- 
eral-minded men, of sound common-sense, 
in the House of Lords as in any other leg- 
islative assembly of men ; and that, if there 


| happen to be among them those who con- 


It is not claimed by | 
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tend for pomp and outward show as neces- 
sary to monarchical institutions, they are 
the best judges of the value of both, being | 
most touched in their pockets by the observ- | 
ance of them. And if the too captious 
critic cry “ Taxpayer!” to this rather open- 
mouthed statement, I challenge him to the 
proof, whether there are not just as many | 
self-made men in the House of Lords, man | 
for man, as there are at present in that glo- | 
rious temple of English liberty and freedom, 
the House of Commons. 


| chamber. 
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| stands exactly facing us. The three chairs 


behind it are for the clerks of the House. At 
the back of these again, surmounted by the 
royal arms, is the Speaker’s chair. Immedi- 
ately above the royal arms, in the gallery, 
are the little pews allotted to the representa- 
tives of the press. Above this again—above 
the oak paneling, that is to say—if we look 
closely into the picture, we can discern an 
elaborate screen of stone-work, latticed with 
brass, on a line with the side windows of the 
Behind this screen, during the 
sittings of the House, ladies properly vouched 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


It would not be easy to present the read- 
er with a better bird’s-eye view on paper of 
the interior of the Lower Chamber of the 
English Parliament than that which is in- 
troduced above. Let him examine it with 
us for a moment through the magnifying- 
glass of our own experiences and personal 
knowledge of the place. The table, which 
forms the most important and substantial 
part of the furniture of the House, for on it 
rests the mace, which has been declared to 
be part and parcel of the British Constitution, 


for by members of Parliament are permit- 
ted to watch its proceedings, but not to 
make themselves seen lest it should disturb 
the comportment of the gentlemen below. 
The side galleries are reserved for members 
of Parliament themselves not finding seats in 
the body of the House. At the end of these 
galleries are two other galleries facing the 
Speaker’s chair, one reserved for distinguished 
strangers, the other for such of the general 
public as are fortunate enough to secure ad- 


mission to it. Descending to the floor, the 
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ample benches on either side are the ordinary 
seats of members. With the exception of 
the front benches on the immediate right and 


left of the Speaker’s chair—and these only by | 


long-established courtesy—no seats in the 
body of the House are reserved ; members 
appropriate seats to themselves as they come 
in by the act of placing their hat upon a par- 
ticular seat. This, likewise of well-estab- 
lished courtesy, which Dr. Kenealey only of 
six hundred and fifty gentlemen selfishly 
thrusts aside, is considered to constitute prior 
claim to the seat. 


The front bench, left in the accompany- | 


ing engraving, but right of the Speaker’s 


chair, is known as the “ Treasury Bench,” | 


exclusively belonging to the ministers in 
power ; the front bench, right in the engrav- 
ing, but left of the Speaker’s chair, is allotted 
to ex-ministers out of power, and is called 
the “ Front Opposition Bench.” If the read- 
er will notice in the separation in the lines 


of the benches right and left a passage-way | 


admitting under the gallery, he will then see 


what no doubt he has often read about— | 


“the gangway” of the House of Commons. 


It is the line of demarcation between what | 
may be styled tacit acquiescence in party | 


leadership and comparative political inde- 
pendence. 
side, between conservatism and so-called 
liberal conservatism, on the other between 
liberalism and radicalism. All outside the 
pale of positive partisanship with either of 
the great parties governing English politics 
sit below this gangway. The Irish “ Home- 
Rulers ” sit below it, for instance ; Mr. Bright 
was wont to occupy a seat there ; Sir Charles 
Dilke, Mr. Peter Taylor, Mr. Mundella, Mr. 
MacDonald, and other radicals, have their 
seats there. It is needless, perhaps, to say 
that it is from here that Dr. Kenealey throws 
off the petty parliamentary sarcasm leveled 
against his august person, “ as the lion shakes 
the dew-drops from his mane,” when the 
House is goaded into attacking the honor- 
able gentleman with loud groans, and “Oh” 
—“QOh’s!” and cries of “Question!” and 
“Agreed!” If an unpleasant motion is upon 
the paper of the House relating to the queen’s 
expenditure, it generally proceeds from this 
quarter. If there is opposition to a vote of 
dowry to a royal prince or princess, it receives 
many adherents from this vicinity. Minis- 


ters look toward it on critical occasions with | 
turn the government. 


very considerable misgiving, and it is not 
often that the most diplomatic of envoys from 
the treasury-bench can gain absolute assur- 
ance of support from “ gentlemen below the 
gangway.” 

With the reader’s permission, we will now 
look at the House during one of its sittings. 
Prayers have been said. Mr. Speaker is in 
the chair. The mace is only laid upon the 
table as evidence of his presence. The clerks 
in black-silk gowns and wigs are seated in 
front of him. There is a full attendance of 
ministers and their adherents to the right, and 
of opposition ex-ministers and their adher- 
ents to the left. The benches are well filled 
throughout, for it is what is termed “a govern- 
ment night,” when important ministerial 
measures are to be discussed. The Speaker 
rises in his chair, and in sonorous tones calls on 


It divides the line, on the one | 








“members to be sworn to come to the table.” 
If there be any, they advance from their 


places up the floor of the House, between | 
two other members, who are styled their | 
“introducers,” and, making three bows at | 


intervals as they pass along, come to the 
table. From one of the brass-clasped oaken 
boxes which flank each side of the clerk's 
table, an oblong piece of card-board, on 
which is printed the prescribed form of oath, 
is taken. This, together with the New Tes- 
tament, is placed in the hands of the mem- 


| ber to be sworn, who repeats the oath after | 


one of the clerks, kisses the Testament, and 
withdraws, making obeisances as_ before. 


Occasionally this ceremony gives opportunity | 


for considerable expression of feeling from 
the right or left, according as the member is 


a valuable acquisition to the conservative or | 


liberal side of the House. Again the Speak- 
er rises, and “petitions” are called on. 
Members having petitions to present from 
their constituents rise in their places as they 
“catch the Speaker’s eye,” as it is technically 
termed, and, having stated in brief the pur- 
port of their petition, hand it to one of the 
clerks, who forthwith stuffs it into a big bag 
hanging at his elbow, to be presently carried 
away, well filled, by one of the office-mes- 
sengers of the Commons. Once more Mr. 
Speaker rises in his chair, this time to re- 
quest members to deliver “notices of mo- 
tion” for following nights of the session. 
This consists in a member who has any mo- 
tion to make rising in his place and stating 
its nature. Thus, we will suppose that it is 
Mr. Plimsoll, who desires to give notice of 
his intention to bring in a measure to pro- 
vide for the better protection of sailors be- 
longing to the mercantile marine. Having 


first caught the eye of the Speaker, who | 


calls to the honorable member by name, Mr. 


Plimsoll rises and says: “I beg to give no- | 
tice that on Thursday evening next I intend | 


to introduce, for the consideration of this 
House, a bill providing for the better pro- 
tection of the lives of merchant seamen.” 
Notices of motion having been duly disposed 
of, questions, of which notice has already 
been given in the notice-papers of the even- 
ing, are, in their turn, put to the ministers 


| and secretaries of state, to whose office they 


appertain. These questions not unfrequent- 
ly lead to protracted debates, and occasion- 
ally to divisions which may or may not over- 


The real work of the Commons—the 
work which involves wholesale debate, much 
anxiety, and occasionally a dissolution of 
Parliament —takes place in what is called 
Committee of the Whole House. The 
“bauble” has been removed from off the 
table and placed on a rack underneath its 
ledge, indicating that Mr. Speaker has left 
the chair, and that his place is for the time 
filled by the Chairman of Ways and Means. 
It is a vote of money that is being considered, 
and the debate has been angry and pro- 
longed. Members have dined, which is a 
certain sign of the interest in the question 
before the House not’ being likely to be re- 
laxed by inattention, and for want of gentic- 
men to discuss it. A popular member is upon 
his feet, and is appealing to the legislature 


| not to pass the vote. Anon an untried gentle- 
man in debate rises, and, in wearisome tones 
of monotonous repetition, reviews the whole 
point under discussion. The House shows 
signs of impatience. Gentlemen take up 
| their hats and leave. Still the wearisome 
member plods along in the most irritating 
| Way, spinning out a long thread of argument 
which has previously been spun into marvel- 
ously finished form in a few minutes by 
some more practised speaker. By-and-by, 
out of three or four hundred members at one 
moment in the House, not above a dozen re- 
main. One of the dozen is a gentleman, 
with arms folded and legs outstretched in 
comfortable attitude, dozing, with his chin 
resting well upon his chest, apparently in ut- 
| ter and sublime ignorance of all that is going 
on. The untired debater waxes energetic, 
occasionally his voice rises into tones of angry 
entreaty ; still the gentleman with the folded 
arms sleeps the minutes away. No one is 
paying the smallest attention to the argu- 
ments of the speaker. The House generally is 
in the tea-room engaged in pleasant conver- 
sation. Mr. Chairman of Ways and Means 
is thinking of the pleasures of dining. At 
last, to the intense relief of everybody — 
strangers, distinguished strangers, ladies, and 
reporters—the gentleman, utterly unfitted to 
represent any constituency in debate, has 
sunk back into his seat, probably much re- 
flecting upon the greatness which will be his 
to-morrow, when he reads his speech in 
print, which no type, unfortunately, how- 
ever, is ever destined to set up. Now the 
gentleman who has slept away the weary half- 
hour rises.. He gives a slight jerk of the 
shoulders, as if pleasantly stretching himself 
in becoming manner after his nap, pulls the 
front skirt of his frock-coat down that it may 
appear to the best advantage, gives a slight 
cough, advances to the table, rests his right 
hand in the breast of his coat, his left upon 
the dispatch-box on the table in front of him, 
and proceeds to speak. Immediately the 
House is filled. The speaker is the prime 
minister, and it is his intention to reply upon 
the whole question. He has been merely 
sitting in the House for this purpose. Cries 
of “Hear, hear!” now and again disturb 
the periods in the speaker’s carefully-consid- 
ered reply. With great deliberation every 
word of it is uttered, and, even if a well-told 
anecdote or joke should draw the House into 
laughter of a somewhat. boisterous kind, the 
speaker’s face does not relax so much as a 
muscle. Steadily he holds his points in 
view, and, in fewer minutes than it took the 
untried debater to introduce the topic of his 
argument, it has sufficed the present expe- 
rienced orator to discuss every item in it 
worthy of consideration, to unravel the skill- 
fully-tangled skein of cunning argument 
wrought by the opposition, and to present to 
his own wavering supporters a battery of 
proof why their votes should support the 
queen’s government oh this occasion. He 
resumes his seat amid cheering. Mr. Speak- 
er has been sent for. The bauble is again on 
the table. The House is to be cleared for a 
division. 
“Strangers must withdraw!” calls out 
the Speaker from his chair. This order is 
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obeyed only by strangers actually within the 
legal boundaries of the House. Neither the 
reporters nor “strangers” in the gallery set 
apart to their use need now leave the House, 
unless upon special order of the whole House. 
As soon as the order to withdraw is given, a 
two-minute sand-glass standing upon the 


table is turned by one of the clerks, in order | 


to give time to members dispersed all 
over the buildings—the library, refreshment- 
rooms, etc.—to come in, and notice is duly 
given to them by the ringing of electric bells 
in various parts of the House. As soon as 
the sand has run out, the doors are closed 
and locked by the sergeant-at-arms, and all 
late comers are excluded. The Speaker 
now puts the question. “Ay!” rings out 
clear and well defined in response. “ No!” the 
opposition shouts in loud tones. “No! No!” 
is shouted still louder. The Speaker then 
says: “The ‘ays’ to the right, the ‘noes’ 
to the left,” whereupon the former file out 
through a door at the back of the chair, the 
latter passing up “ the gangway ” on the op- 
position side, and out at a.small door at the 
lower end of the House, at the left side, 
under the gallery. Mr. Speaker then orders 
two “tellers” to each door, and one of them, 


advancing, reports to him that “the House is | 
The “ division,” which is the formal | 


clear.” 
act, in numerous instances, governing the 
nation, takes place in one of the corridors 
of the House of Commons building. At 
the end of it is a railing and a desk between 
which is sufficient space to allow one mem- 
ber to pass at a time. 
stand two “tellers” (one of each of the two 
political parties voting) and two clerks, 
provided with printed lists of the names of 
all the members of the House. As each 
member passes, he calls his name ; the clerks 
tick it off on the lists, the two “tellers” 
count the members as they go by, and the 


division is completed by totaling and com- | 


paring the figures. All the members taking 
part in the vote have now retired to their 
places in the body of the House. All four 
“tellers” now advance up the middle of the 


floor to the table, and the winning side in a | 


On one side of these 


loud voice declares the issue of the division. | 


So we have endeavored to give the reader 
a view of the proceedings of the English 
Parliament. It is needless to say that pages 
of interesting detail might be written of the 
nature of its powers, its prerogatives, and its 
history. It has been the main wish of the 
writer to present a fairly clear view of its 
appearance on important occasions ; and this 
he ventures to hope he has done, in intro- 
ducing the reader to the House of Lords 
when the Queen of England happened to be 
present in it, and to the House of Com- 
mons when that august assembly was pre- 
paring to say yea or nay upon a vote of 
money. 
CHARLES E. PASscoe. 
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“ OU are looking pale to-day,” said 
Orestes. 

“ And no wonder,” said I; “I am a com- 
mittee-woman !” 





“ But that is your own fault—you need not 
be if you do not wish.” 

“Yes, I must ; for you know there is no 
remorse like that which is caused by talents 
unemployed. I felt that I had a genius for 
making flannel jackets for the little Afri- 
cans, like Mrs. Jellaby, and so I became a 
committee-woman. Then, again, you see, 
we want to build steeples up so high that 
you can easily step from them to the moon ; 
so we have organized a ‘Grand Central Com- 
bination Lunar Steeple Society,’ and I am on 
a sub-committee for getting the necessary 
bricks.” 

“ How many bricks will it take to reach 
the moon ?” 

“Oh! all the bricks; we must interest 
everybody—from the lowest up to that ‘ pre- 
cious porcelain of human clay which breaks 
with the first fall,’ as Byron says.” 

“T should judge that the latter would be 
just what you didn’t want,” said the unimag- 
inative Orestes. 

“Oh, yes! we want the precious porce- 
lain. No work ever prospers that has not a 
visionary, an enthusiast, an impracticable 
element in it—it is the mysterious power that 
heaves the rock. Just as England is great 
because she never knows when she is beaten, 
so women are great on committee-work in 
spite of their shortcomings.” 

“ What are their shortcomings ?” 

“Oh! they generally know nothing of or- 
ganization. They begin to chalk out a very 
large picture, and, before they have finished 
the. outline, they begin to shade in a feature 
which should be left, as a matter of detail, to 
the very last minute; then, in our Grand 
Lunar Steeple Combination, of course we had 
to build a foundation first, then to elevate it 
by degrees. We had to raise funds to lay 


| this foundation, to choose an architect, to 


have plans made, and, above all, to create a 
general interest in the people who were to 
help us to build this useful structure ; but, be- 
fore we had got to the end of our first meet- 
ing, Mrs. Cherimoya and Mrs. Animata got 
to quarreling as to whether the cross on the 
top of the steeple was to be gilded or not; 
and Mrs. Animata was so displeased that she 
walked off, with all her influence and all her 
money, to the rival association, the ‘Great 
Movement for Catching Falling Stars.’” 

“Well; I go with Mrs. Animata,” said 
Orestes. “I want to catch some falling stars. 
I think they would be very interesting phe- 
nomena. I suspect that some of the best 
stars in the celestial society are thrown out, 
just as the best people in our lower or- 
ganization get forced out. Now, here am 
I, for instance, one of the best and most 
agreeable of human beings, and I am not 
popular.” 

“Oh! I cannot stop for your personal 
grievances, Orestes ; I am a committee-wom- 
an, and wish to talk about my own; and as 
I am a committee-woman, and know the ad- 
vantage of having the floor—what was I say- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I think so! What were you say- 
ing? Something about the moon, or lunacy, 
or stars. I know I got to thinking of an in- 
sane asylum, as you talked.” 

“ Well, that is because you are wot of the 
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‘ precious porcelain of human clay ’—you are 
of common earth.” 

“That is what you want for bricks, isn’t 
it? So I should think your Society would 
send for me immediately.” 

“ Undoubtedly we shall use you in good 
time, but I only want your ears to-day. 
‘Lend me your ears.’ You see, women go 
to these committee-meetings like sheep with- 
out a shepherd—full of enthusiasm, which 
carries them on to the end triumphantly, but 
with an exhaustion of the nerve-power which 
is very bad, often fatal. We killed several 
valuable women in the Metropolitan Fair.” 

“You speak feelingly of murder.” 

“Oh! we did not mean to kill them. 
We all took the chances of the battle-field ; 
but we were somewhat warned by these 
dreadful events. We saw to what dire con- 
sequences too much work, anxiety, annoy- 
ance, heated air, heated discussion, might 
lead women who had passed their lives in 
the sweet and sacred seclusion of home ; but 
then that very uneconomical, unreserved use 
of their best but not reliable power was 
what made that great movement, the Metro- 
politan Fair, the miracle it was.” 

“Yes; tell me about it, I don’t remem- 
ber. I was too young at the time; besides, 
I was in Europe.” 

(Now, Orestes is sixty, if he is a minute ; 
and he was not in Europe; he knew all 
about it. So, to punish him, I told the whole 
story, as he had hoped I would not.) 

“The beginning was a meeting of twen- 
ty-five women at the Union League Club 
House (then held in the house now occupied 
by Marcotte, on Union Square) in October, 
1863. The end was a check drawn in April, 
1864, by these twenty-five women, as the re- 
sult of their winter's work, of one million 
three hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars, 
in favor of the Sanitary Commissicn. I told 
that story to an English statistician, one of 
your sort of people, Orestes, and he said it 
was the largest sum ever earned by women 
in so short a time.” 

“ Undoubtedly ; but you had the aid of 


| men. 











“Of course we invoked all the coarser 
forces. Some one said, when we appealed to 
the grocers, that we wanted the ‘finer and 
the grosser elements,’ as we did ; but it was 
an impossibility, as we first looked at it, even 
with the great enthusiasm and fervor of the 
moment. It was only that everybody was 
crazy that we did it at all. The war had 
raised people to a sublime altitude of feel- 
ing, a noble, mad unselfishness, on which we 
were able to work, and work miracles. Peo- 
ple gave up their choice old editions of valu- 
able books, their treasured autographs, their 
best pictures, their old silver, their most rare 
treasure ; in fact, there was an embarras des 
richesses at that fair which defeated itself— 
no one could see or appreciate half the treas- 
ures gathered there.” 

“But you must occasionally find a wom- 
an with a talent for organization—do you 
not, to return to your original text, from 
which you are always wandering?” 

“ Surely we do, and some women with a 
genius for presiding at a meeting, and keep- 
ing order, and sticking to the main point, 
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which is very admirable ; but they are rare. 
Still it is difficult to infuse into a room full 
of women that desire to adhere to the main 


peint, which is all-important. The com- 


manding mind that can ride the whirlwind, 
and direct the storm of a woman’s commit- | 
tee-meeting, would conquer at Waterloo. I 
know a few such generals.” 

“Yes, spectacled, ugly, strong-minded | 


women, I suppose,” said Orestes. 


“Not a bit of it; very handsome, well- 
| ploughing their own fields, and that is one 


dressed generals, who have not forgotten to 
arm themselves caf-d-fie with the armor of 
fascination.” 

“Then I think they might be in better 
business,” said Orestes. 

“So do I of think. That ‘ royal instinct 
for serving others’ should pervade the hand- 
some, successful, prosperous woman. Vo- 
blesse oblige. Who knows how much good 
she may do by her personal magnetism, her 
fine gifts, to assist the weary, encourage the 
weak, and raise up the broken-hearted. 
There is an enormous deal of unhappiness 
in the lives of seemingly-prosperous women, 
of which they never speak, which must work 
itself off in some way. It will go in an evil 
way if it does not goin a good way. ‘Try 
those iron-clad joys, called employments,’ 
says the wise George Eliot ; and no doubt the 
charities of New York have been largely in- 
debted to that feeling of the mecessity of 


work, that sad unrest which our society gen- | 


erates, as well as to higher motives.” 
“ Yes, I am with you there,” said the bit- 


ter Orestes ; “always a little selfishness, and 


a good deal of love of publicity, and a desire | 


to be a pudding-stick in the world’s affairs, 
always stirring up something.” 

“We are not perfect, Orestes ; 
but you. 
woman’s woes!” 

“T will, but I am not going to listen al- 
ways. I intend to talk by-and-by.” 

“Do, dear Orestes, when you can. As I 
was saying, I was the person to head the 
brick committee. ‘ Any number of good bricks 
needed to build up the Lunar Steeple '"—vide 
my advertisement. I got letters, first from 
a gentleman, who said he had a good per- 
forming monkey, which he was willing to sell 
me at the low price of one hundred dollars, 
because he was interested in this cause. An- 


the falsehood dies. 


dare say he was a regular brick, and would 
have been very amusing, a primitive man 
without the fatal gift of speech, and no pow- 
er of writing letters.” 

“But what do you think these corre- 
spondents of mine thought I was made of? 
Where was I to find time to read their 
Where was I to get money to 
And what relation 


manuscripts ? 
pay for these things? 
had they to dricks ?” 
“They did not care for you. They were 
of the inevitable accidents of a conspicuous, 
charitable, or scientific undertaking ; like 
your Lunar Steeple, it has a magnetic attrac- 
tion for all worthlessness, and draws toward 
itself every unfortunate failure, every ship- 
wrecked mariner of literature or art, who 
hopes either through your good nature or 


your gullibility to make even a small but | 


most acceptable sum.” 

“Yes; and the evil uses to which names 
are dragged keeps so many gentlewomen from 
wishing to lend theirs to even the best of all 
undertakings.” 

“T like one word in your sentence,” said 
Orestes, “and that is 
good, sweet, sound, old English word—but I 
dislike the rest. What harm can come to an 
honorable name from the mud thrown af it? 
We are not dishonored by what is said of us, 
only by the deeds we do.” 

“T cannot agree with you. It seems to 
me an honored name has often been dis- 


honored here, in New York, by a low and | 
| what became of the bricks? 


vicious press.” 
“Never. ‘Only what is true adheres,’ 


I wonder always at the 


| cowardice of the respectable and the rich. 


nobody is 
But listen to some of a committee- | 





other from a gentleman, who rather angrily | 


informed me that he had several copies of an 
old and very valuable historical magazine, 
which le would sell me cheap, as he was in- 
terested in the cause. Another sent me 


word that he would like me to take his | 


grandfather's coat, which had been worn at 
the court of Louis XVI., at a low valuation, 
because he, too, was interested in the cause. 
Another, this time a lady, offered me all the 
profits of her three-volume novel if I would 
publish it, and give her only five hundred 
dollars out of the enormous profits. Another 
lady, who was making a translation of a 
French novel, and had got half through, 
wished me to read it, and see if she had bet- 
ter finish it, and, if I thought she had, she 
would also give me half the profits, after I 


| anybody. 


It is on that cowardice that the evil and vi- | 
| Why she and Mr. Montezuma had not con- 


cious trade.” 

“But you must remember, Orestes, that 
fine discourse of old Jeremy Taylor, ‘ Of 
Modesty,’ and see what sententious wisdom is 
in its few words : 


and are parts of public honesty. For public 
fame, and the sentence of prudent and pub- 
lic persons, is the measure of good and evil 


in things indifferent ; and charity requires us | 


to comply with those fancies and affections 
which are agreeable to Nature, or the analo- 
gy of virtue, or public laws, or old customs.’ 


That seems to be such good advice, particu- | 


larly to women, and to conspicuous and 
leading women, who, more than any class, 


hold the welfare of society in the hollow of 
| phant. 


their hands.” 


“T like old Jeremy,” said Orestes, blandly ; | 


“but he preached to a very different order of 
congregation from that of New York of to-day.” 

“Oh, yes! I am not applying his words 
without a specification. 
en have the courage of their opinions as well 


as men ; but I do not like to see them shock | 
It strikes me that a woman's tact | 


was given to her that she might avoid unne- 


cessary concussion. Some one said of a witty 


woman’s repartee that, if her pistol missed 
fire, she knocked you down with the butt- 


| end; but I think the weapon recoiled on 


had paid all expenses. Not a brick, nor the | 


offer of a brick, did I receive.” 
“ Except the monkey,” said Orestes ; “I 


herself. I advise women not to invoke abuse 
if they can help it.” 


“ But if to do good, and to do the right | 


| thing, a woman should brave public opinion, 
| what then ?” 


‘ gentlewoman '—a | 


| city—the hub of the universe. 


‘ Be a curious observer of | 


all those things which are of good report, | 
| said Orestes ; “ why did not you put him in?” 


I like to see wom- | 


“ The whole world would go with her. I 
once saw a rather fanatical old lady, a very 
charitable person, do a Quixotic thing. She 
passed a drinking-shop, where some ruffians 
were whipping a boy. They were drunken, 
furious, incoherent beasts—more frightful 
than lions and tigers ; but she stepped quiet- 
ly in among them, as the angel visited Dan- 


| iel, and, taking the boy by the hand, led him 
| away in triumph. She was more powerful in 


her aged helplessness than six policemen, 
and her withered hand was more terrible 
than aclub. She left the group behind her 
quailed ; but her stout old heart was strong.” 

“That was a courageous old woman,” 
said Orestes. “I wonder if her husband 
was afraid of her?” 

“Probably not, unless he, too, were a 
brute. But I have not told you half the 


| trials of a committee-woman, one of the 
| greatest of which is that so many promise 


to help her, and then unworthily look back. 


| My hods of bricks stand where I have col- 
| lected them, because the carriers are few. 


Mrs. Cherimoya, for instance, promised to be 
my right hand. She said she adored the 
carrying of bricks, and devoted herseif to 
so many loads a day. They were duly de- 
posited at her door, when she concluded that 
she would go to Boston. Of course, she had 
aright to go there. Boston is an excellent 
Mrs. Cheri- 
moya is very much appreciated there ; but 
Then Mrs. 
Montezuma was very anxious to work, and 
assumed the responsibility of more bricks, 
when she suddenly discovered that her hus- 
band did not approve of the Lunar Steeple. 


versed on this topic before, no one knew. 


| We shrewdly suspected that she had got 


tired of the whole thing, and that Mr. Mon- 
tezuma had been dragged in.” 
“ You cannot make bricks without straw,” 


“Oh, he was not to blame! If he had 


| been on a committee, he would have staid 


there. Men are obliged to, you know.” 

“ Charming, zaive confession! Delicious 
and most amiable truth! How glad I am 
to hear this from your lips! If I had said it, 
what thunders ! what lightnings! Now you 
have said it. Women have no consciences 


| about these implied obligations.” 


“Oh, don’t be so unnecessarily trium- 
I grant you that I think that it’s a 
feminine failing. Women have a great deal 
of private conscience, but very little public 
conscience. It is owing to their training.” 
“T confess I do not see the difference.” 
“Ido. Women have not been taught to 
observe the stern, rigorous rule, the unforgiv- 
ing rule, which follows a man from his boy- 
hood up. She is treated with indulgence 
and tenderness in her youth, and with lavish 
flattery in her young-ladyhood. Her disci- 
pline comes upon her pretty sharply and 
suddenly when she becomes the head of a 


| family, and finds others dependent upon her 


punctuality, self-denial, and consistency ; but 


| she goes to a confused women’s meeting, 


rather confusedly takes upon herself a very 
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hard task, and then rather carelessly throws 
it up, without, perhaps, considering what in- 
finite inconvenience she is causing to some 
other and some more conscientious woman. 
It is this undependadility, if I may coin a word, 
which makes the office of committee-woman 
so dreadfully hard. No wonder I am pale! 
I have carried all these neglected bricks my- 
self to the Lunar Steeple; for there were 
workers waiting for them.” 


“TI cannot, for the life of me, see what 


you want to do it for; why, having seen once 
that it was so ungrateful a task, you take it 
up again, and again, and again.” 

“Nor can I. It is only a remarkable 
proof that memory is a very feeble gift with 


me. I forget, I suppose.” 
“Yes, and you like the work, that is the 
secret. It has its pleasant side, confess.” 


“ Of course it has ; it leads to the knowl- 
edge of new people, amiable and agreeable 
characters, that you have not met before. It 
gives you new insight into human nature. 
Women appear well, talk well (when they are 
not too much confused) over a good object. 
It is a relief from the monotony of society ; 
and, as I told you, it relieves the Jellaby in- 
stinct. Often it has the highest, purest pleas- 
ure, for it gives you the satisfaction of tri- 
umphing over obstacles, conquering success, 
doing much good ; but you must do it at the 
expense of some headaches and some sleep- 
less nights. That nerve-force to which I al- 
luded when I spoke of the enthusiast comes 
from our best and dearest reservoirs. We 
find after a while that we are suddenly less 
strong than we were, that food does not nour- 
ish, nor sleep refresh, nor pleasure ‘please ; 
we begin to shed tears easily, and take dark 
views of human nature; the morning hours 
are the heaviest of the day, a very bad sign. 
That dreary insomnia, most cruel of tyrants, 
seizes us, and we have horrible misgivings 
between four and six in the morning. Then, 


when all this has happened, it is time to stop | 


being a committee-woman.” 

“ How about the Lunar Steeple?” 

“Oh, that gets built before we break 
down generally.” 

“Well, that must be a great comfort to 
your husbands, who have to take care of you 
in your broken-down condition.” 

“Ah, no good woman, no wise woman, 
sacrifices Aome to the platform or the com- 
mittee-room. The Aome first has exhausted 
her perhaps ; it takes great breadth of power 
to be a good housekeeper, first, greatest, no- 
blest of achievements, so to keep your house 
that it shall pleasurably keep you. 

“*T am owned by these chairs and ta- 
bles,’ says some French philosopher. ‘I 
must take care that they are not stolen, de- 
faced, injured ; they have no care of me.’ A 
house kept to the end of prudence is labori- 
ous without joy ; a house kept to the end of 
display is impossible to all but a few women, 
and their success is dearly bought. It is 


from the trials, the sordid disappointments 
of American housekeeping, that many women 
retire foiled to the boarding-house, the ho- 
tel. They are not so much to blame; it is a 
terrible problem they have to solve.” 

“ Mrs. Orestes shall solve it before she 
becomes a committee-woman.” 


“ Undoubtedly, and, to tell you the truth, 
we find, on tracing back a woman’s biogra- 
phy, that the best housekeeper makes the 
best committee-woman.” 

“ The same kind of talent goes to build- 


! 


ing Lunar Steeples and baking buckwheat- | 
| nate Cenci family, and it is said their wealth 


cakes, I suppose?” 

“ Orestes! silence! order! 
cakes are a matter of detail. You would 
make a very poor committee-woman. You 
are as bad as Mrs. Animata, who wanted to 
gild her cross before she had a steeple on 
which to put it. I am talking of grand gen- 
eral principles, and you descend to buck- 


Buckwheat- 


wheat-cakes.” 

“ But I want to know if a good commit- 
tee-woman has good buckwheat-cakes.” 

“ Of course she has. If she has not good 


buckwheat-cakes she cannot make an efficient | 


figure on a committee.” 

“IT do not believe that,” said Orestes. 

“Do you remember the fable of the 
cloak ?” 

“ What, a velvet cloak, or a fur cloak, or 
a cloth cloak?” 

“ Neither ; a fairy cloak, bought as a gift 
for the fairest and purest of Arthur's court. 
It was to be her prize whom it would fit. 
Every one was eager to try it on, but it would 
fit nobody ; for one it was a world too wide ; 
for the next it dragged on the ground ; for 
the third it shrank to ascarf. Finally came 
the one remarkable woman, one in a thou- 
sand, whom it fitted. She, and she alone, could 
wear it well. That cloak was a ‘charitable 
committee.’ For some it is too large, for some 
too small, for some too narrow, for some too 
wide. But here and there appears the prize- 
woman for whom it is right. She can wear 
it without growing pale, or irritable, or tired, 
or neglecting her household, or using up her 
nervous energy. She can conduct its coun- 
cils without confusion ; administer its multi- 
farious duties without heart-burning. She is 
the one whose ‘halls shine with sincerity,’ 
yet who never says a harsh or unpleasant 
word. She is incarnate justice, she is crys- 
talline truth, she is more punctual than her 
watch, better than her word. Disappoint- 
ment does not crush her, nor the behavior of 
her sub-committee destroy her faith in human 
nature.” 

“TI don’t want to marry her,” said Ores- 
tes, rather wearied with this impossible creat- 
ure. 

“T don’t believe she wants to marry you, 
Orestes, I think she is a superb old maid.” 

M. E. W. S. 
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XIII. 
THE PRINCESS BORGHESE. 


MONG the prominent buildings seen 
from my terrace is the Palazzo Bor- 
ghese, which lies about midway toward the 
Castle St. Angelo. It is of a square, mas- 
sive, and rather imposing structure, but not 

| particularly attractive for its architectural 





design. It is chiefly interesting to the read- 
er for its splendid gallery of pictures and 
other works of art, and as having belonged 
to Paul V., one of the most noted individu- 
als of the Borghese family, whose name is 
associated with the tradition of the unfortu- 


and property was confiscated to gratify his 
ambitions. Pauline Bonaparte, wife of the 
late Prince Borghese, and sister of the first 
Napoleon, also lived here, but the circum- 
stances connected with her life are so well 
known as not toneed repetition here. There 
is another name, however, connected with 
the palace, which will live in the memory of 
many when Paul V. and the Bonapartes are 
forgotten. 

Gwinalina Talbot was the daughter of 
the Earl of Shrewsbury, and wedded to the 
present Prince Mark Antonio Borghese. 
This admirable lady has shed more lustre 
around the names of the Borghese family 
than any other person ever connected with 
it. As I have some personal data to assist 


| me, I shall avail myself of them in telling you 


of the Princess Borghese. In the winter of 
1873 (as recorded in my journal) I was copy- 


| ing in the Borghese Gallery the portrait of 
| Ceesar Borgia (said to be by Raphael). I was 





standing engaged and much absorbed with 
my work, and stepped back hastily to see its 
effect and progress, when I found myself in 
abrupt contact with a gentleman and lady, 
arm-in-arm. As I turned to apologize, I en- 
countered the eyes of the most beautiful 
woman I think I have ever seen. The 
ready pardon was given with the most gra- 
cious smile at my awkward blunder, and she 
addressed a few words to me in French com- 
plimentary of the copy ; but my French soon 
told her that few excepting English and 
Americans could blunder like that, and she 
pursued the conversation in her native lan- 
guage. 

“TI observe,” she said, “that you wear 
thin boots. These stone floors without car- 
pets are cold, and standing thus, interested 
in your charming occupation, you may get 
a chill before you are aware of it. Will you 
allow me to suggest to you a protection 
which can be very easily procured and cost 
but a trifle. You know, I presume, the 
Corso and Piazza Colonna. Upon the left 
side of the street, just as you reach the pi- 
azza, you will see an old woman seated, who 
sells common cloth slippers lined with fur; 
they cost about thirty-five sous a pair. If 
you get a large pair you may wear them over 
your boots, and you will find yourself very 
comfortable and warm.” 

This seemed a very trite and insignificant 
remark, but it made a very strong impression 
upon me, that one so young, and evidently a 
distinguished personage, should occupy her 
sympathies and thoughts with the comforts or 
discomforts of an unknown, humble copyist 
of whom she could know nothing. I felt 
more than convinced that a very tender and 
kind heart held company with that lovely 
form and gentle personage. 

After she had left my vicinity, an artist 
copying near stepped up to me and said: 
“ That is the Prince Borghese and his young 
English bride.” 
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That winter the cholera had been very | the princess staid, risking her life, and prof- 
severe in Naples, and it was daily expected | fering her every faculty to solace and to 


to break out in Rome. 


One of the first ef- 


forts of benevolence of the princess was to | 
| eral years after this event, upon my second 


use her earnest influence with the citizens 


and visitors in Rome to make provision in | 


advance for the indigent population when 
the scourge should come. 
sonally to all strangers, and her appeal met 
with happiest success. She even visited the 


She went per- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


studios for help, and one day her footman | 


announced her at mine. 


“The smallest contribution you choose | 


to give,” she said, “ will be very acceptable 
and useful.” She received my mite with the 
sweetest urbanity, proffered some pleasant 


words upon what I was painting, and de- | 


parted. 

In the spring the terrible scourge burst 
out in the City of the Czesars, and raged with 
fearful malignity. Strangers departed. The 


dinals, bishops, and priests also left the city, 
and only the Capuchin and some other orders 
of monks remained to nurse the sick and 
bury the dead. These, and one angelic young 
woman, the Princess Borghese, staid and 
ministered to the distress of the stricken 
people. Where there were most misery and 
suffering she was always seen. 
squalor of the Jews’ Quarter, through the un- 


Amid the | 


save. 
I must now quote from my journal, sev- 


visit to Rome, for further notice of this now 
beatified character : 
Rome, November, 1840. 
Almost the first news I heard upon my 
arrival here, after four or five years’ absence, 
was the death of the Princess Borghese. It 


| seems but yesterday when I saw her a young 


enchanting wife, with but one rival in beauty 
in Rome (and that was the Duchess Forlo- 
nia, zée Colonna), but without a rival in the 
highest attributes which adorn the female 
character. I have just returned from her fu- 
neral, and never witnessed a more touching 





Princess Borghese was borne to her grave. 
It is now more than thirty years since her © 
death, and when you mention her name tears 
start into the eyes of Rome’s aged poor. 
Before dismissing the Palazzo Borghese, 
I must once more return to it with a trifling 
reminiscence extracted from my journal : 
Rome, 1837. 
As I was copying to-day in the Borghese 
Gallery, a quiet, elderly gentleman, with 
snowy hair, and partially bald, accosted me 
in Italian, and asked me something about 
the picture I was copying. He soon dis- 
covered that was not my native tongue, and 
tried me in English. I got on better in that 
language—but he was not long in finding 
out my nationality. I took a great fancy to 
his simple, unobtrusive manners, and warm, 


| scene. The whole city appeared (so to speak) | cordial tone, and accompanied him, palette in 


in tears. 


I was near enough to see her car- | hand, through the gallery. I was struck and 


Sins aa iam a © | riage, which had borne her living form so | strongly attracted by his sensible and clever 
nobles an ers fled. e car- | 


| 


| 


wholesome, narrow streets bordering on the | 


Tiber, into garrets and damp, dark, ground- 
floor lodgings, she carried succor and sym- 
pathy. 


As a writer whom I quote has written: | 


“That hand which has held the pen in 
correspondence with royalty occupied itself 
with the meanest offices of the sick-bed, 
regardless of aught save to help and soothe 


the afflicted. She even pawned her magnifi- | 


cent jewelry to aid the wretched Romans 
during the siege of the pestilence.” And the 
writer adds: “ She was a princess without a 
shade of pride, aud a Catholic without a 
shade of bigotry.” There afe scores of inci- 
dents and adventures which occurred in her 
visits of mercy. I will relate one. She gen- 
erally went on foot, and hurried from one in- 
fected house to another, regardless of herself 
and whom she might meet on the way, and 
her remarkable beauty frequently exposed 
her to rude exclamations of admiration and 
familiar expressions, common to the ordinary 
class of the Roman population, such as “ Cara 
—bella—angela,” etc. 

Once she was followed by a persistent 
admirer, whose appearance justified the pos- 
sibility that he was a gentleman, who asked 
her if she would allow him to attend her 
home. “ Yes,” she answered, “if you desire 
it.” 

She entered a miserable house, in a mis- 
erable neighborhood, and mounted up dark, 
poverty-betokening stairs, to the last door 
under the roof. She pushed it open, and in- 
vited him in. He entered, and saw the rigid 
body of an old man who had just expired 
with the fatal epidemic. The poor, desolate 
inmates, in tears, greeted their idolized bene- 
factress with “ Ecco, ecco la cara princepes- 
sa!” The man left, rebuked, frightened, and 
ashamed. Through the awful season of the 
malady, which more than decimated Rome, 


often, emerge from the portals of the stately 
palace, bearing her body reposing in death 
upon a couch of flowers ; yet death had not 
robbed her face of its marvelous beauty. 
She was dressed entirely in white, but in the 
most costly material fitted for nuptial cere- 
mony. 

As the solemn equipage moved slowly 
toward the Corso, at every step in advance 
of the horses showers of fragrant flowers 
were thrown from windows, balconies, ter- 
races, and each side of the way. The people 
literally strewed the street with sweet, fresh 
that the wheels of the vehicle rolled 
I followed the pro- 


roses, sO 
noiselessly over them. 


| cession, and, as I threaded the crowds on the 


| 





sides of the streets, I could hear sobs and 
broken sentences from the population of the 
poorer class, telling each other how she did 
so-and-so “for me and mine—when, God 
knows! we were sore pushed; when we 
were without bread, and our beds were 
seized to pay the baker, and my husband 
dying.” “Shall I ever forget that terrible 
day when two of my children were stricken 
with cholera, when, like an angel from heav- 
en, she came and nursed them?” 

And unceasingly, as I passed on, I heard 
lamentations and ejaculations expressive of 
grief and gratitude, offerings of full hearts 
to the memory of one so loved and mourned. 
The sorrowful and pathetic pageant moved 
up and along the Quirinal, by the famous 
horses of Phidias, and onward to the Quat- 
tro Fontane, on a carpet of roses spread 
by Rome’s grateful poor, who wept and 
praised their sainted benefactress. The des- 
tination of the processicn was Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore.' And when it had reached the 
base of the elevation upon which it stands, 
the horses were detached from the carriage, 
and it was drawn up to the church by the 
most distinguished young noblemen of Rome. 
In the most beautiful chapel of that beauti- 
ful church her remains lie buried. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church has deemed her wor- 





| 
| 





remarks on the pictures, and I could have 
hugged him for his thorough appreciation of 
Francesco Francia, whose works so few get 
enthusiastic over, unless prompted by the 
exclamation-marks in a guide-book. I have 
seen visitors stand coldly before them for 
some time, then, opening “‘ Madame Stark’s” 
book, begin at once to gush. After the in- 
teresting old gentleman had finished the 
round of the gallery, he was about to leave, 
when he said: “I am very much obliged to 
you for your company and civility ; will you 
be so kind as to give me your name?” I did 
so; and then he continued: “Mine is 
Wordsworth, the poet”—said with as much 
simplicity as if he had said, “I am an Eng- 
lishman.” 


XIV. 
UPON THE TERRACE. 


“WHERE in your panorama stands the 
Cenci Palace?” youask. Move your eyes to 
the left, by the column of Antoninus, until 
they come in contact with the Capitol or 
Campodoglio and its massive museum, which 
overlooks the Tarpeian Rock. Beneath and 
toward the Tiber you will be able to localize 
the dingy and crowded space which marks 
the Ghetto, or Jews’ Quarter. Near the west- 
ern entrance to this once prison of the per- 
secuted Hebrews, you may distinguish a 
sombre pile, slightly more elevated than the 
chaos of irregular structures which shut its 
base from sight. That is all of the Palazzo 
Cenci that can be seen from my terrace. 

I will not be guilty of supposing you ig- 
norant of a history which is familiar to all 
readers, and which Shelley's genius has made 
doubly touching to us ; therefore, please turn 
over in your memory as much of that strange 
and fearful drama as pleases your fancy. I 
once had in my possession for some time a 
copy on parchment of the trial of the Cenci, 
loaned me by a gentleman to whom it had 


thy of beatification. There cannot be found | descended from an ancestor, a lawyer, living 
in the annals of mighty Rome more touching | at the period of the event. When Theo- 


and enviable honors than those which were 
so feelingly and sincerely tendered when the 





dore Sedgwick was here, some years since, 
he interested himself in reading this curious 
document in his visits to my studio. He 


1 The ceiling of this church was gilded with the | told me, after a careful examination of it, 


first gold brought from America. 


| that its records “left no doubt of the full 
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complicity of Beatrice, her brother Giacomo, 


and mother, in the murder of Francesco 


Cenci.” 

It was not, however, in that palace (I am 
pointing out to you) that the terrible crime 
was committed ; it was perpetrated at Pe- 
trelli, a feudal hold in the mountains belong- 
ing to the family, and the scene of many of 
Francesco Cenci’s most atrocious irregulari- 
ties (not to call them bya stronger name). 
The act of his assassination was effected by 
his own séirri, whom he had employed so fre- 
quently in equally dark deeds. They were 
paid by his wife and children, and his as- 
sassination rid the world of one of the most 
wicked reprobates of his or any other age. 
Twenty feet beneath the foundation of the 
Cenci Palace lies buried the once magnifi- 
cent theatre of Balbus—his present to a Ro- 
man emperor—and it is doubtful whether a 
more affecting scene was ever witnessed upon 
its stage than the one beheld above its dusty 
remains in the fifteenth century. 

One familiar with the features of the 
place, its dark, broad stairs leading down 
to an almost regal but now crumbling por- 
tico, its peculiar sentiment of architectural 
expression, the indescribable something re- 
mote from and at war with cheerfulness and 
life, requires but a modicum of imagination 
to assist him in painting the sad _pict- 
ure of the mother, her son, and daughter, 
descending that long flight of steps with 
fierce, helmeted, mailed soldiers, hemming 
them in with halberds and swords, passing 
downward between the crowd of domestics, 
dependents, and retainers. Bernardo, the 
youngest and last one left of the family—a 
boy as beautiful as his sister, it is said—saw 
them dragged away to exchange a princely 
palace for a prison, afterward to exchange 
their dungeons for the scaffold. The fair, 
abandoned boy, from a window in the palace, 
saw them depart, never to return. A very 
moderate fancy may fill up the outline with 
details better than pen and ink can portray 
them. My own sympathies have ever been 
drawn toward Bernardo—innocent of any 
connection with the crime—represented as a 
bright, tender, loving youth, sole representa- 
tive of his unhappy house—forced to accept 
monastic orders, and afterward to learn that 
the law which gave his family to an igno- 
minious death still pursued the name of 
Cenci to its extremest bound, confiscating its 
entire possessions to enrich the relatives of 
the reigning pope, and consigning, as far as 
was in its power, the race of Cenci to anni- 
hilation. 

It seems ungracious to endeavor to disen- 
chant the world of a popular and pet illu- 
sion, but I cannot reconcile the descriptions 
of Beatrice Cenci, written at the time of her 
execution, with the portrait in the Barberini 
Palace. Nor does the evidence which ap- 
pears in the trial persuade one to attribute to 
her those pure and refined qualities with 
which Shelley has invested her character. All 
accounts, however, agree as to her personal 
beauty. 

I have often passed through the gloomy, 
umber-toned portal and up the gloomier and 
shadow-haunted stairs of the Cenci Palace 
to visit Overbeck, who for many years occu- 
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pied its grand rooms for his large cartoons. 
On Sundays (his days of reception) the cele- 
brated “ purist” painter gave audience toa 
crowd of visitors, and the solemn and apos- 
tolic looking artist explained to them his 
charcoal and crayon illustrations of the New 
Testament. Few who went to him on those 
occasions will forget his tall, erect figure, the 
meek, devout, and benign expression of his 
face, the deep, earnest, low-toned voice, as 
he explained the religious sentiment and 
story of his works. It has been said by a 
writer that the palace “seemed to have been 
stricken with the curse of which Beatrice 
Cenci was the victim.” 

If evil spirits have possession of the place 
and a ban was upon it for the dark crimes 
and wickedness which it had known, one 
could but feel that the presence of the pure, 
devout Overbeck, and his gospel sermons on 
every wall, should have done much to exor- 
cise them and banish them forever. 

But we will leave the Cenci Palace, with 
its gloomy history, and turn our eyes toward 
the large, gray building on the north, with 
the two tall cypress and palm trees and wild- 
looking garden, with vines disorderly inter- 
woven with shrubbery. This is called the 
Villa Malta, It has not, I believe, any his- 
torical interest of importance, unless, indeed, 
we strain a point and make but yesterday his- 
torical ; but it will become important in future 
annals as being the residence of Lodovico, 
King of Bavaria, who nearly every year came 
to Rome for a few months of the winter. I 
have already in the early pages of these rem- 
iniscences spoken of his love of art and fel- 
lowship with its professors. Somewhere in 
that old tower he had a studio of his own, 
and used to paint from models as industrious- 
ly as if his bread depended upon it. There 
was a famous model here some thirty years 
ago, called Grazzia, of whom Gibson made a 
bust, which is almost Greek in its type. She 
sat often to the king, until she stabbed some 
artist in a rage and lost the royal patronage 
ever after. 

His majesty was in the habit of giving 
frequent dinner-parties during the season he 
occupied that unpretentious /oca/e, and was 
fond of having artists at his table. I have 
never had the honor to be a guest, but a 
great many of my friends have dined with 
him, and have described to me the style of 
the entertainment. Crawford told me he 
left a much better dinner at home than he 
found upon the royal board, and Rogers told 
me that there was no other wine on the table 
than “the common wine of the country, a 
few plain dishes, a commonplace dessert, a 
cup of coffee after, and one-cent Roman ci- 
gars.” But there were a cordial, unceremo- 
nious welcome and affable companionship, 
which made amends for the absence of lux- 
uries (if expected), and which have perpetu- 
ated these dinners in the hearts of the invited 
as gatherings which administered to refined 
and cultivated intercourse and delightful ex- 
changes of literary and artistic sympathies. 

These simple repasts of the Bavarian sov- 
ereign brought in contact, it is said, “ many 
of the most brilliant minds and highest titles 


in Europe.” Munich attests to his passion 


for fine art, and will carry down to posterity 
‘ 





admirable proofs of his taste and liberality, 
Cornelius, Kaulbach, Schwanthaler, and many 
others, felt the genial influence of his famil- 
iar and social interest in themselves as well 
as their works, and, there is little doubt, were 
stimulated by it in their artistic careers. It 
was a great loss to the German artists here 
when the warm-hearted Lodovico returned 
no more to Rome, and a greater loss to all 
art and esthetical feelings when he died. 
Since his death, this rusty palace is seldom 
occupied ; all its windows and doors closed 
as now. Those gloomy cypresses and the 
sober tower seem to have gone into mourn- 
ing for his absence, and the whole place has 
a triste and deserted look. 

Toward us and below you see the roofs 
of houses which look upon the Via Sistina, 
On this side of the street observe a house, 
the side of which directly faces us, and looks 
upon the garden here under us, with its little 
fountain, orange-trees, and those women, 
singing so happily, and hanging their linen 
out to dry. You see but one window in 
the wall of the house I indicated—rather a 
rough opening in the masonry without shut- 
ters or cornice. That is the window which 
lighted a small studio in which Thorwaldsen 
modeled when not engaged in his large stu- 
dio in the Barberini coach-houses. 

This was his lodging-house for many 
years. I remember well when I delivered a 
letter of introduction to him from Professor 
Morse. It was in that little studio. He was 
habited in a long, gray blouse, and was en- 
gaged modeling upon a small bass-relief. 
He glanced at the contents of the letter, and 
threw it among the bits of clay upon his 
working-stand, or easel, and calmly resumed 
his work, saying, in not very pure French : 

“T remember Mr. Morse very well. He 
was a very interesting gentleman, and we be- 
came excellent friends. About the same pe- 
riod there came here Mr. James Fenimore 
Cooper, a distinguished American novelist. 
I knew him also, and Washington Allston, a 
very clever artist ; and Weir was another of 
your countrymen studying painting here 
whom I recollect very well.” 

During this slight discourse, I was noti- 
cing the way in which he manipulated the 
clay with his thumb, which seemed so flexi- 
ble, and intuitively appeared to press into 
form and character the yielding material. 
His hand was large and nobly formed—in 
fact, his whole frame was large and well put 
together—great masses of white hair, slightly 
curling, fell carelessly about his broad shoul- 
ders, framing in a picturesque manner his 
square, Teutonic face. His features were 
cast in a large mould, with very little that 
was strikingly individual in them ; his mouth 
was large, expressing decision and firmness ; 
his eyes were blue, and, when not animated, 
much over-curtained by the upper lids, but 
when interested or excited they opened with 
great clearness, warmth, and conscious power. 
The portrait of him by Horace Vernet bet- 
ter expresses his character than any likeness 
which I have seen. 

“ You are a student of painting,” said he, 
in continuation of his conversation, in mono- 
syllables. “I also began art as a painter, 
but renounced it for sculpture.” 
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decorated with modern paintings. 


“ This,” said he, “is my little gallery, | 


mostly works of beginners, to whom it is my 


pleasure, when they need it, to lend the little , 
assistance that I can afford. The works are | 


not very remarkable, but the youngsters will 
improve.” 
This reminds me that not long since I 


read some comments upon Thorwaldsen by | 


an English critic, who occupied himself with 
some pointless remarks in the same work 
upon the pictures in the Royal Academy of 
that season. He takes occasion to animad- 
vert very roughly upon Thorwaldsen’s gen- 
ius, and appears to take pleasure at the same 


time in dragging incidents of his private life | 


before the public which are calculated to dis- 
seminate a very unfavorable impression of 
his character as a man. 


Thorwaldsen was a bachelor, and prob- 


ably fell into the habits but too common 


among foreign artists at Rome who dedicate | 


their existence singly to their vocation ; but 


his peccadillos do not appear to have been | 
sensational enough to attract notorious atten- | 
He was courted and féted as few men | 
He wore the decora- | 
tions of every court in Europe of any impor- | 


tion. 
in art have ever been. 


tance, and every society felt honored by his 


presence, from the sovereign to the peasant. | 


He received public honors (triumphal, one 


might say) on his return to Denmark, and, | 


when dying, the king, who was at the opera, 


ordered the curtain to drop, and all Copenha- | 


gen wept the loss of the man and the sculptor. 


When Lord Byron was in Rome, Thor- | 
waldsen made a statue of him in his ordinary | 
costume, and I believe was not very well sat- | 
Crawford (who was for a time | 


isfied with it. 
a student of his) said: “It is the last fellow 
I will ever model with his trousers on.” 

But I think I have kept you long enough 
facing the dull wall and its window; lift 
your sight beyond it along some roofs, and 
at the end of the streets Sistina and Gregori- 
ana you will see a building conspicuous for 
its picturesque chimney. That is the house 
where Claude Lorraine lived, studied, and 
painted wonderful sunsets, and the building 
this side of it is the house where Nicolas 
Poussin lived and worked. 

Here, directly under our own, is another 
terrace, with vases and boxes of pretty flow- 
ers, and a young girl as pretty and fresh as 
the roses themselves watering them. What 
a glow from the setting sun is upon her at 
this moment ! 
ing of a studio where Jordon, a clever Rus- 
sian engraver, wrought twenty years upon the 
plate of the “ Transfiguration ” of Raphael. 


How often in all those years we have | 


chatted with each other f studio-win- | 
po reas deraatgae demerger eae in the hands of thoughtful persons, be turned 


dows! He was a great and intimate friend 


of our gifted Crawford, as well as mine. I | 
must be excused for devoting a few sentences 
i memory of one so much beloved by us 
| in which labor could be brought into action. 


both. He still lives, and holds a very high 
position in the Imperial Academy of St. Pe- 
tersburg. Dear, honest, patient, loyal, man- 
ly old Jordon! 


Copper, but yet it is the best engraving of 
the picture I have ever seen. 





You were never satisfied | 
with what your bold burin effected on that 


IDLE WORDS. 


H ! say not idle words are like 
A zephyr on the sea ; 

For oft a wandering chord will strike 
The heart's deep mystery, 

And tears that prayers could not call up 
Flow as if strangely stirred, 

The waters in the heart's full cup 
Gushed over with the word. 


And idle words that fell unwatched 
May rise, in after years, 

With feeling speech hath never matched, 
And eloquence of tears— 

May breathe a thought whose lightest tone 
From eoldness or the grave 

Wins one whose life or love alone 
We would have died to save. 


Then think not idle words are lost ; 
For oh ! they may return 

With feeling Xirne hath guarded most 
Within her sacred urn ; 

They fall like Undine’s careless tears 
Among the Danube’s whirls, 

To be regained in after years 
A diadem of pearls. 


WILL WALLACE HARNEY. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


HATEVER may be the original cause 
of the hard times, it is quite certain 
that the evil is enhanced by the doubts and 


| apprehensions of those who possess capital. 


There is a mental element in the problem 
that ought to be eliminated, and which, in a 
large measure, might be eliminated if men 
would only take wise counsel with each 
other. That capitalists in this juncture 
should withhold from large ventures, and 
hesitate about all enterprises likely to extend 
far into the future, is not at all to be won- 
dered at. The resumption of specie pay- 
ments may not prove nearly so difficult nor 
so disturbing a thing as many persons would 
have us believe; but at least there is great 
uncértainty in our financial future, and un- 


Her feet stand upon the ceil- certainty, which is so much the life of specu- 


| lation, is the paralysis of legitimate under- 


taking. 

But this very precaution keeps a great 
deal of capital in idleness, which might, 
to good account. If factories and mills can- 
not be operated, ships built, nor machinery 
constructed, there are numerous minor things 


Every one should endeavor, within the meas- 


| 


| 


great many others who do so for no other 
reason than that there is a general alarm ; 
and there are still others who expend noth- 
ing, in the expectation of being able a lit- 


| tle later to purchase goods or labor at re- 


| 
| 


| 








| 


| 


| 
| 


duced prices. These people should patrioti- 
cally suppress their fears, and forego their sel- 
fish calculations. In the end they will gain 
more than at first they may appear to lose ; 
because, if a little honest and zealous codper- 
ation succeeds in stimulating industry even 
to a small degree, the effort will be far-reach- 
ing in its effects, and will hasten the return 
of general prosperity. Let every person, 
therefore, see what he can do to mitigate the 
present condition of things ; let him call in 
the carpenter, if he is unemployed, to repair 
his fences, adjust his doors and windows, or 
to construct some desired appendage to his 


| domicil. Let him see if he cannot, with all 


discretion, freshen his walls and his palings 
with new paint ; and note whether this is not 
a good time to give new springs to his car- 
riage. In every household there are things 
left undone, and things needed to be done; 
and it would be a wise ultimate economy 
to call in at once the necessary labor to exe- 
cute and repair. 

We say a wise economy ultimately be- 
cause the laboring classes must in some 
way find support ; and if work is denied them 
they come back upon the rest of the commu- 
nity, directly or indirectly, as beggars. We 
already hear in some places of mobs of 
men declaring that they must have work, or 
they will ¢ake the bread necessary to save 
them from starvation ; and in other places 
of municipal governments that have been 
forced to find employment for their suffering 
poor. These things threaten the community 
with danger, and at best they will cause a 
heavy increase of taxes. It is therefore 
only wise forethought which endeavors to 
forestall these consequences. It should be 
remembered that motion in industry is as far- 
reaching in its effects as motion in physics, 
and that a very little has many beneficent 
ramifications. The money that saves the 
carpenter from starvation and his children 
from rags, goes to the grocer, the shoemaker, 
and the clothier, to aid them in their neces- 
sities ; and passes from them to other pro- 
ducers who are also suffering under the gen- 
eral stagnation. 

In times like these labor associations 
ought to be formed in every town, the pur- 
pose of which should be to act upon the em- 
ploying class—to create an honorable zeal in 
finding and creating employment for those 


| in need. But, instead of codperating to mit- 


ure of his power, to set the wheels of indus- | 


try in motion. There are a great many per- 
sons, of course, who are compelled to con- 
tract their expenditures; but there are a 


igate the evil, we scatter in confusion, and 
add our panic cries to the general craze. 
We may be sure that measures such as we 
suggest would do much good, because at the 
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foundation we are not unprosperous. There 
is really a great deal of wealth in the coun- 
try, our evils being much more of apprehen- 
sion than of fundamental necessity. The 
crops have been good for the last three 
years; there is abundance in the land ; and 


| 


| 


that paid to presidents of banks, insurance 
companies, or railway companies ; it is even 


| less than that paid to many bank cashiers 


| saddled with social obligations. 


when there is abundance an unprosperous | 


condition of labor can only result from 
causes that lie on or near the surface, and 
which ought to be controllable. Unfortu- 
nately the present evil is greatly increased 
by the action of the politicians. If it were 
possible to take financial affairs wholly out 
of the control of government, matters would 
soon mend. But now there is not only un- 
certainty as to what Congress will do, but 
the money question has become largely a 


party issue, and vehement partisans inflame 


| 


and insurance secretaries — persons, more- 
over, who are not by virtue of their position 
It is per- 
fectly clear that cabinet officers ought to re- 
ceive salaries sufficient to enable them to 
live on that social plane and extend that 


| 
| 
} 
| 


hospitality which pertain to high official 
| tion now before Congress is not so much 


position, and not be compelled to maintain 
this state at their private cost, or be tempted 


| by the pressure of its necessities into unlaw- | 


| ful acts. 


public apprehensions to a most injurious ex- | 


tent. The evils of our paper currency are 
exaggerated, the likelihood of further infla- 
tion overstated, and the effects of specie 
resumption We 
should get along well enough if Congress 
could be banished for four or five years— 
long enough to let the currency adjust itself 
on a practical business basis. It would do 
us no injury whatever if gold should remain 


too much emphasized. 


ata premium for the next twenty years or 
longer, provided the premium should be 
steady, and all apprehensions of arbitrary 
governmental interference be removed. As 
it is now, it is very important that specie 
payments should be resumed, if for no other 
reason than that Congress would thereby be 
excluded from all further interference in the 
matter. 

But, apart from the financial issue, the 
labor codperation that we have advocated is 
entirely practicable. It is incumbent upon 
people who are in position to employ arti- 
sans to do so, and any measurably general 
recognition of this duty would be sure to 
produce excellent results. 





In the midst of our indignation at the 
recent disclosures in Washington, it would 
be just as well to inquire whether we, the 
people, are wholly blameless in the affair. 
It is, indeed, intolerable that men in high 
places should betray their trust, but is it 
not also intolerable that men in high places 
should be subjected to great temptations be- 
cause of the wretched inadequacy of their 
pay? 
an annual salary each of eight thousand dol- 


The members of the cabinet receive 


lars. This is but a trifle more than the sum 
paid at the formation of the government, when 
money had a purchasing power perhaps ful- 
It is 
simply impossible for a secretary to support 


ly three times as great as it has now. 


the social state pertaining to his office upon 


this 


income. 





We hope no one will take hasty alarm at 
this utterance. We have no thought of de- 
fending malfeasance in office, ov of extenuat- 
ing the commission of crime. It is entirely 
true, as we will be told, that men ought to 
be honest under all circumstances, and that 
a man’s honesty is not worth much if it can- 
not withstand a little temptation. 


true that the salaries attached to these offices 


| forth to be content with fifteen 
It is also | 


are well known, and that those who accept | 


their duties contract to perform them for a 
stipulated sum. All these things are indis- 
putably true. But it is also true that, while 
no one has a right to sin, no one has a right 
to tempt ; that the notorious weakness of hu- 
man nature makes it an obligation with us 
all not to subject our brethren to pressure that 
may be more than they can endure. It is as 
fully incumbent upon us to be just as it is 
to be honest. In censuring those who have 
failed in the latter, it is our duty to inquire 
whether we stand unimpeachable in the for- 


mer. There is a great deal of extravagance 


in the administration of public affairs, but 


there chances to be a close and mistaken 
economy in those very things that tend to 
insure this Public service 


should at least be as liberally paid for as 


extravagance. 


private service if we are to induce compe- 
tent people to undertake it ; if it is not as 
well paid, we shall find two classes of per- 
sons seeking for it—the dishonest, who ex- 
pect by irregular means to make up the defi- 
ciencies of the government pay, or the in- 
competent, who have not the skill or the 
industry for success in private life, and who 
will hence be sure to administer their public 
duties with disorder and waste. The policy 
ought to be to pay public men well, and then 
to hold them to the strictest account both for 
capability and integrity. 


| count for very much. 


it is not certain, because some salaries are 
too high, all are so, may be seen by the 
condition which the diplomatic service now 
presents. There are statesmen who speak 
of that branch of administration as effete, 
needless, and ripe for abolition ; and it is 
very true that it requires the official specta- 
cles of a circumlocution office to see what 
possible use is served by at least six or eight 
of our legations in Europe. But the ques- 


whether the United States shall be the first 
power to make diplomacy an extinct craft 
and science as whether the salaries of diplo- 
mats who are still to be retained shall be 
made less. It is proposed to reduce the sal- 
aries of the ministers representing us at the 
courts of all the great powers. The ministers 
at London and Paris, who receive seventeen 
thousand five hundred dollars, are hence- 
thousand 
dollars ; and proportionate reductions are 
suggested in the legations at St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, and Berlin. 

It must be confessed that diplomacy in 
Europe still exercises its functions nearly as 
much through social as through political chan- 
nels. A diplomat’s social position and dis- 
play have still as much to do with his politi- 
cal influence, perhaps, as have his personal 
qualities of tact, patience, and powers of per- 
suasion. There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Adams, who is said to have spent fifty thou- 
sand dollars a year during his residence in 
London, was able to do far more effective 
service by reason of the rank he attained and 
held in society. Wherever a royal court is, 
there external ceremony and condition still 
It follows from this 
that, if it is necessary that we should have 


| diplomatic representatives at such courts at 


| all, it is quite as necessary that they should 


| live in what we may call “style,” be able to 


enact well the part of host as well as that of 
guest, and, in short, to make what, under 
other circumstances, might be considered ex- 
It being decided that 


ministers shall continue to be sustained at 


travagant outlays. 


the courts, the true policy would seem to be 
Oth- 


erwise, no statesman who has not ample 


to raise and not reduce their salaries. 


means, or who is not content, for the honor 
and social advantages of the office, or from 
the more unselfish desire to serve the coun- 


try, to make extensive inroads into his pri- 


AT the very moment that we have evi- | 


| dence of the temptations that beset our in- 


It is very much less than | 





sufficiently paid secretaries, an effort is on foot 
to reduce the salaries of our ministers, secre- 
taries of legation, and consuls abroad. The 
spirit of economy is well enough, and so is 


its result in practical enforcement. Yet that 





vate fortune, can be called upon to serve the 
country abroad. Yet it may often happen 
that a man preéminently fit to represent us 
may be poor, and, having no means of his 
own, will be unable to do effective service 
by reason of being obliged to live in what, 
for a diplomat, would be not only a humble 
but a humiliating manner. 

If a reform in the direction of economy is 
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desired, it would be far better to abolish al- 


together legations so little useful as those at 


Brussels, Berne, the Hague, Lisbon, and Co- 


penhagen, leaving the few international du- 
ties required at those places to consuls who | 


have no social state to maintain, and to de- | . ate spon 
George Ticknor, the historian of Spanish lit- | 


vote a portion, at least, of the sums thus 
saved to putting our ministers at the really 
important courts on a better footing. It is 
notorious, moreover, that many of our con- 
sulates in Europe are mere headquarters and 
lounging-places for the favorite pets of poli- 
ticians, to which large salaries are attached, 
and where the very trifling work needed to 
be done might be just as well performed by 
trustworthy resident merchants. A reform 
which would weed out these would achieve 
two good objects. It would work a very per- 
ceptible saving to the treasury, and it would 
reduce that patronage of the government 
which has grown to disastrous proportions. 


Don CARLOs has joined the ever-increas- 
ing ranks of disappointed pretenders and 
dispossessed royalties. With his uncle of 
Chambord, the blind King of Hanover, 
young Napoleon, and his own cousin Isa- 
bella, he may now meditate at leisure about 
the ingratitude of peoples, and the inscruta- 
ble misfortunes of those who have been di- 
vinely appointed to rule. It is probably 
well for Spain that an unjust rebellion, in a 
cause for which, happily, even divine-right 
princes have for the most part ceased to 
fight, which has lingered for seven years, and 
never once during that time had the least 
chance of winning even the tolerance of the 
mass of Spanish people, has finally been 
subdued. The friends of Don Carlos seek 
to excuse him by declaring him to be sin- 
cere. He really thought, we are told, that 
he was serving God and the true weal of 
Spain by force of arms. He felt that he 
had a mission, which mission was at once 
Catholic and patriotic. But the sincere bigot 
and disturber of the peace is just the man 
who ought to be suppressed as quickly and 
utterly as possible. Such sincerity as that 
of Don Carlos is of exactly the kind which 
has, in the long-run, given the world more 
Perhaps this 
young man, who inherits bigotry, rebellion, 
and bravery as his appanages, is punished 
for being out of date rather than for criminal 
intent. But who shall say that it is not a 
political crime for a warlike claimant to au- 
thority to be behind his age? Don Carlos 
is at the pains to tell the world that he has 
not abandoned his purpose to some day con- 
quer the Spanish throne. It is gratifying to 
know that time will be against him, though 
it is hard to be very confident that Spain 
may not, some time or other, give him an- 
other tempting opportunity. 


suffering than its villains. 





Books und Authors. 


HERE is no American man of letters | 


whose life was so varied and interesting 
on its literary and social sides as that of 


erature ; and the record of it, as exhibited in 
his “ Life, Letters, and Journals,”! prepared 
partly by Mr. George S. Hillard and partly 
by Mr. Ticknor’s wife and daughter, is not 
only unique in American literature, but has 
few parallels in the language. It may be 
said literally that from his youth up Mr. 
Ticknor was in close if not intimate relations 
with the best society of his time. Almost at 
the beginning of his memoirs we encounter 
the names of the Rev. Mr. Buckminster, Ed- 
ward Channing, Alexander and Edward Ev- 
erett, John and John Quincy Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, President Madison, Chief-Justice 
Marshall, John Randolph, Daniel Webster, 
Josiah Quincy, Jeremiah Mason, and nearly 
all the Americans of that day who were 
prominent in politics, at the bar, or in let- 
ters ; and when, at the age of twenty-three, 
he went abroad to pursue his studies, he car- 
ried letters which secured him the entrée of 
the most brilliant and cultivated circles of 
London, Paris, Rome, Naples, Madrid, Lis- 
bon, and Edinburgh, while his studies at Gét- 
tingen and elsewhere brought him in contact 
with the chief literary men of nearly every 
country in Western Europe. In London he 
met Lord and Lady Byron, Campbell, Gif- 
ford, Sir Humphrey Davy, Dr. Parr, and 
Mrs, Siddons ; in Germany he visited Goethe, 
and was on something like intimate terms 
with Blumenbach, Wolf, Eichhorn, Benecke, 
and Kastner; in France he met Madame de 
Staél, then on her deathbed, the Duke and 
Duchess de Broglie, Humboldt, the Schle- 
gels, Chateaubriand, Madame Récamier, 
Benjamin Constant, Say, Marshal Davoust, 
and Lafayette; in Rome, Bunsen, Niebuhr, 
the Bonaparte family, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, the Countess of Albany, and Sir Wil- 
liam Gell. In short, to enumerate the names 
which appear in Mr. Ticknor’s pages would 
be to catalogue all that was most eminent in 
the society, science, and literature of Europe 
and America between 1815 and 1870. It is 
to be noted, too, that Mr. Ticknor was not 
admitted to this society merely on sufferance, 
and enabled to see only the outside and sur- 
face of things. If not exactly a lion, it is 
evident that he was somewhat of a social fa- 
vorite wherever he went, and that in any cir- 
cle to which he might be introduced he had 
something to give as well as to receive. 

Nor is the reason of this far toseek. Few 
men with real force of character and strong 
intellectual tastes have ever possessed the 
social virtues in so preéminent a degree. He 
enjoyed society as much as he enjoyed his 
books, and found in it that recreation and 
refreshment of which students and men of 
letters are especially in need. In this respect 
his temperament was most fortunate. With 
firm convictions, and not a few prejudices, he 





1 Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor. 
Two volumes. With portraits. Boston: J. R. Os- 
good & Co. : 





was constitutionally tolerant and consider- 
ate, and, expecting something attractive or 
agreeable in every one, he generally found it. 
There is probably no book of the kind deal- 
ing with so many and such diverse persons 
in which there is so little of malice or even 
personal bias. The journals, which consti- 
tute the greater portion of it, were written 
currente calamo while impressions were vivid 
and acute, and with no design to publish 
them ; yet there is hardly a word which could 
be justly regarded as either harsh or serious- 
ly unjust. Hazlitt, we believe it was, who 
said that memoirs are usually an exposure of 
the weaknesses, follies, and vices of the great. 
To such a definition Mr. Ticknor’s work fur- 
nishes a striking exception, for the reminis- 
cences of the notable people he met are as 
pleasant as they are entertaining, and cer- 
tainly give one a more elevated conception 
of the capabilities and tone of what is dis- 
tinctively called “society”—at least in its 
best circles, 

It is not in its social reminiscences and 
experiences, however, that the chief interest 
of the work is to be found ; but rather in the 
singularly lifelike and satisfactory portrait 
which it affords of one whose character and 
personal history were full of lessons for his 
countrymen. In spite of his easy circum- 
stances and social aptitudes (or perhaps we 
should say a/ong with them, for there seems 
never to have been any antagonism between 
them), Mr. Ticknor was primarily and essen- 
tially a scholar; and, almost alone among 
American men of letters, affords the example 
of a man who deliberately chose literature 
as a profession, prepared himself for it as 
carefully, assiduously, and thoroughly as oth- 
er men do for law or medicine, and then pur- 
sued it with an ardor which for sixty years 
knew no abatement. It is a privilege to be- 
come acquainted with such a man as Mr. 
Ticknor even through his memoirs ; and to 
the young men of the country they have the 
additional advantage of exhibiting, in time 
for them to profit by it, the beauty of cult- 
ure, the method of attaining it, and the 
fruits which it brings to him who has ac- 
quired it. During the entire active portion 
of his life, Mr. Ticknor was engaged in ad- 
vancing and elevating the educational in- 
terests of his countrymen; but probably 
nothing which he himself accomplished—not 
even his work in Harvard College—will do 
so much for the cause which he had at heart 
as this history of his own career and deline- 
ation of his own character. 

As to the literary quality of the work, 
Mr. Ticknor was a fluent, animated, lucid, 
and graceful writer, and the memoir consists 
mainly of selections from his journals and 
correspondence. The task of making the 
selections, and of filling in the outlines of 
the narrative, was undertaken by Mr. Hil- 
lard, and subsequently (on account of Mr. 
Hillard’s sickness) by Mrs. and Miss Tick- 
nor, and appears to have been performed 
with taste and discretion. There is no in- 
dication of undue partiality or bias, and the 
reader will find it easy to share Mr. Hillard’s 
conviction that the picture is “faithful in 
outline, and not too warmly colored.” The 
book, indeed, shows a temperance of judg- 
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ment and a workmanlike thoroughness which | 
would have greatly pleased Mr. Ticknor him- 
self; and it is safe to predict that it will 
speedily become one of the classics of Ameri- 
can literature. 





Tue Centennial year will doubtless be 
rendered more fruitful to many than it would 
otherwise have been by the publication of a 
new and popular edition of Bancroft’s “ His- 
tory of the United States” (Boston : Little, 
Brown & Co.). Those who would appreciate 
the real character and importance of the an- 
niversary will not be satisfied with the fire- 
works and explosions, the pageants and dis- 
plays, the rhetoric and sermonizing, which 
will mark its outward celebration, but will 
endeavor to comprehend the historical ante- 
cedents of the nation in whose centenary we 
are now taking part, the circumstances under 
which its germs were planted, and the strug- 
gles and triumphs which marked its early 
growth. In the acquisition of such knowl- 
edge, Bancroft furnishes the most adequate 
and satisfactory aid. Critics still dispute as 
to whether Hume’s, or Macaulay’s, or Claren- 
don's, or Froude’s, or Green's, is the best 
history of England, and there is no unanimi- 
ty of opinion as to the relative merits of 
Martin, Michelet, Guizot, and Thiers, as his- 
torians of France ; but with regard to Ban- | 
croft’s “ History of the United States” there 
is substantial agreement among all compe- 
tent judges. Considered separately, and on 
absolute grounds, it is open to criticism, no 
doubt, and has, in fact, been severely criti- 
cised ; but, comparing it with other works in | 
the same field, few would be found to dissent 
from the verdict that it is unquestionably 
and unequivocally the best. As the West- | 
minster Review said in reviewing one of the 
later volumes, “It is a truly national work, 
and equal to its great theme.” 

The present edition—‘ Centenary Edi- 
tion” it is called—is not only more popular | 
in price and more compact in form than the | 
old one, but has had the benefit of a revision, 
“to which a solid year of close and undi- | 
vided application has been devoted,” by the | 
author. “For more than forty years,” as | 
Mr. Bancroft explains in his prefatory note, | 

| 
| 


he “has been accustomed to invite and re- 
ceive from friends in all parts of the Union 
instruction on the branches of American his- 
tory to which they had specially given atten- 
tion ; and, during the same period, new and 
more complete materials have become acces- 
sible from the most various sources. Of 
manuscripts that have fallen within his reach, 
it has been his habit to take copies or ex- | 
tracts, where they served to settle a question | 
of importance, so that the means of testing | 
any controverted statement might always be 
at hand.” The notes and papers thus accu- 
mulated form the groundwork of the revi- | 
sion, the main object of which, as the author 
explains, has been the attainment of exact | 
accuracy, so that, if possible, not even a par- | 
tial error should escape detection. “ A very 
few statements disappear before the severer | 
application of the rules of historical criti- 
cism ; some topics, heretofore omitted, find 
their place ; and simplicity and clearness | 
have been the constant aim.” 


| late Lord Lytton’s “ Pausanias, the Spartan’ 


The first of the six volumes which the 
new edition is to comprise does not, so far 
as we have been able to compare it with the 
original work, reveal any substantial change 
as the result of the revision. 
whole of the original first volume, and about 
half the second ; the chapters have been re- 


| cast and rearranged ; the marginal notes are 


rendered simply chronological ; and there 
are a few changes and modifications of ex- 
pression. This was to have been expected, 
however, as on the history of American 
colonization Mr. Bancroft is an almost un- 
disputed authority. Doubtless the bulk of 


the revision will show itself in that portion | 


of the history which deals with the War of 
the Revolution. 

Though cheap in price, the new edition is 
by no means cheap in appearance, but is well 
printed on good paper, and bound in such 


| 
| 
| 


It contains the | 


capable of producing a great historical ro- 
mance. 
We can well believe that had the author 


| lived to complete “ Pausanias,” some of the 


most patent faults would have been mate- 
rially mitigated ; but its defects are too radi- 
cal for us to think that the world has lost se- 
riously by the fact that it was left in its pres- 
ent fragmentary state. In fact, our opinion 
of the book is scarcely affected by its condi- 
tion, but takes its tone rather from our con- 
ception of Bulwer’s work asa whole. That 
the lively, vivacious, sentimentally cynical 


| and sentimentally gushing novels of his ear- 


ly period should have obtained such vogue is 


| intelligible enough to the student of litera- 


} ture, 


| aspects and tendencies of the time. 


style as will enable it to fill a creditable | 
| these novels achieved with something of the 


| surprise with which we now read the extrava- 
| gant laudations bestowed by her contempo- 


place on the library-shelf. 


MuCcH is cheerfully conceded to the par- 


| tiality of filial affection, but we imagine that 
Lord Lytton’s | 


after reading the present 
elaborate and magniloquent proemium to the 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), most read- 
ers will be tempted to exclaim with Ham/et, 
“What act is this that roars so loud and 
thunders in the index?” And this feeling 


that the overture is out of proportion to the | 


performance is confirmeau rather than abated 
by reading the romance itself. For while it 
is learned, ingenious, buttressed with histori- 
cal facts, and written in a style of studied 


| and stately eloquence, “ Pausanias,” even 
| had it been completed on the lines apparent- 


ly marked out for it, would never have taken 
a high place even among Bulwer’s own 
works—would not, for instance, have held 
its own in comparison with “ Rienzi” and 
“The Last Days of Pompeii.” Unless our 
recollection of these earlier works betrays 
us, “ Pausanias” shows a distinct declension 


| of dramatic power on the part of the author 


They expressed with admirable force 
and brilliancy certain of the more obvious 
But we 
imagine that our posterity of the second gen- 
eration will regard the factitious fame which 


raries upon Mrs. Aphra Behn. 


IN making a selection from the noted 
collections of British essays, Mr. John Hab- 
berton has undertaken a work for which, if 
well done, the reading public could hardly 
be too grateful. The great majority of read- 
ers are deterred from attempting these collec- 
tions more by their bulk and cost than by 
any deficiency of interest; but this deter- 
rent has been so effective that few except 


| scholars in our day have extended their ac- 
| quaintance beyond the pages of the Spectator. 


Yet in these multitudinous and ponderous 
volumes which repose in their dust on libra- 


| ry-shelves there are things so fresh and orig- 
| inal, so entertaining, so fruitful of sugges- 


tion, and so full of the genuine flavor of lit- 


| erature, that no one who has once enjoyed 


them can have failed to wish that some com- 


| petent hand would glean a sheaf of their 


—of the power of personifying and localizing | 


his conceptions—while it certainly exhibits 
in an exaggerated degree his habitual ten- 
dency to rely too exclusively upon his skill 
as a rhetorician. 
in the delineation of character ; but it was at 
least possible to acquire a sort of faith in the 


objective existence of Nydia and Glaucus. | 


“ Pausanias,” however, is all thetoric, and 


good things, and thus enable the world at 
large to have a share in the abundant har- 
vest. Of course, in gathering such a sheaf, the 
first point for the gleaner to settle with him- 


| self is as to the public for whom in particu- 


Bulwer was never strong | 


not for a moment does there rise in the read- | 


er’s mind even the semblance of a belief in 
the reality of the personages to whose names 
it introduces us. Pausanias, and Aristides, 
and Cimon, and the rest, are far more vital 


and lifelike in the pages of Plutarch, or even | 


of Grote, than in 
phrases ; while, as an historical incident, the 
story of the vast conspiracy of the Spartan 
Regent has gained nothing, either in interest 
or impressiveness, by so-called imaginative 
treatment. The present Lord Lytton ob- 


serves that the book could only have been 
written by one who was in the habit of deal- 
ing practically with political questions, as | 
well as skilled in composition ; but the same 
might be said of Seward’s dispatches, with- | 
out thereby implying that Mr. Seward was 


Lord Lytton’s stilted | 


| 


lar he is to cater ; for upon this will depend 
the whole character of his selection. Judg- 
ing Mr. Habberton’s work! by this test, we 
are afraid that he has misconceived his pub- 
lic, or perhaps we should say, has deliberate- 
ly addressed himself to a public which we 
venture to think he will not find responsive. 
His introduction is composed in that jocose 
and anecdotical vein which is supposed to 
be highly pleasing to the “average” reader, 
but which certainly is not pleasing to the 
class who usually seek acquaintance with the 
British classics; and the book itself shows 
that it was designed for strictly popular 
reading. The selections are on the whole 
good ; but they represent only the lighter 
phases of Addison’s and Steele’s work, and 
even these in an incomplete and mutilated 
way. We should have asserted a priori that 


(Selected Papers). Edited, with Introductory Essay 
and Biographical Sketches, by John Habberton. New 


| York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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to spoil it, and Mr. Habberton has enabled 
us to reach the same conclusion inductively 
from experience. He gives us enough 
phrases and paragraphs from the essays to 
identify the workmanship, but their aroma, 
their perfection of form and grace of ex- 
pression, their amenity, their affluence of 


resource—all, in fact, that is most truly char- | 


acteristic—seem to have vanished. It is not 
necessary, in order to appreciate Addison or 
Steele, to read the whole of the Spectator, 
but to our mind a single complete paper 
from each would have been more satisfactory 
than the collection of fragments which are 
here brought together. 

As we have said, however, Mr. Habberton 


deliberately addresses himself to the general | _ , _ 
| cies, and Poisons, and Care of the Sick” 


public, and we shall certainly be gratified 


if he proves correct in his belief that such | \’ 
| finger). 


reading will be acceptable to it. At any rate 
his series (which is to include six volumes) 
will have done excellent service if it induces 


any considerable number of readers to ex- | 


plore for themselves the pages of the Specfa- 
tor, Guardian, Tattler, Rambler, Idler, Mirror, 
and other collections of the classic essayists. 





Tue reader will recollect, perhaps, that | 


in his last book Mr. Hamerton accuses 
French novels of encouraging the idea that 
Frenchmen are always occupied in making 
love to their neighbors’ wives, and, as a con- 
sequence, that French women are pretty con- 
stantly receiving overtures of illicit intrigue. 
How well founded this accusation is, those 
who are even moderately acquainted with 
current French fiction well know, and one 
phase of it is somewhat amusingly illustrated 
by M. Octave Feuillet’s “A Marriage in 
High Life ” (Philadelphia : Porter & Coates). 
M. Feuillet has achieved considerable fame as 
the author of the “ Romance of a Poor Young 
Man,” and in the present work his object or 
motif is as distinctly moral as in that. It is 
perfectly evident, indeed, that he aims in en- 
tire good faith to elevate the conception of 
the obligations and responsibilities and du- 
ties of marriage, by illustrating the disas- 
trous consequences which flow from appar- 
ently trivial divergences and misconceptions 
and the absence of that faculty of self-sacri- 
fice “which is the law of marriage.” His 
picture, too, is not without power and pa- 
thos; and yet one of Dumas Jr.’s stories 
could hardly illustrate more forcibly the dif- 
ference between our own and (shall we say 
notwithstanding Mr. Hamerton ?) the French 
conception of the relations between the 
sexes. The woman who is made to appeal 
to our sympathies throughout is barely res- 
cued from yielding to one lover, almost offers 
herself to another, and is won back to her 
husband by his generosity in refraining from 
shooting a rival in whose arms he had dis- 
covered her. It is not impossible that an 
American husband would have forgiven his 
wife under similar circumstances, but he 
would have felt that the stain upon her puri- 
ty was as deep as though the final step had 
been taken ; whereas M. Feuillet evidently 
regards Madame de Rias as an exceptionally 
estimable personage, quite worthy of that 
“happiness ever after” which we are given 
to understand awaits her. 











The story is readable, though the style 1s 
of that crisp, sprightly, Frenchy sort that 
makes even the most genuine feeling seem 
theatric ; but the book, as a whole, is so far 
unworthy of the author of “ The Romance 
of a Poor Young Man” that we could al- 
most wish him the punishment of having to 
read Miss Logan’s translation. 





No doubt much suffering might be pre- 
vented and even lives saved by the general 
diffusion of knowledge on elementary mat- 
ters of physiology and disease. A good deal 


of such knowledge is contained in popular | 


form in a little book by a Fellow of the 
Philadelphia College of Physicians, entitled 
“Plain Directions for Accidents, Emergen- 


(Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
The directions seem to be practical 
and judicious, and the book might be com- 


| mended as a useful thing to have at hand 


were it not that its arrangement is so unsys- 
tematic and its index so poor that about the 
only way to make it available in an emer- 
gency would be to memorize its contents. 

In his late issues of ‘‘ Fors Clavigera,” Mr. 
Ruskin becomes more communicative than ever 
regarding his private affairs. He gives full de- 
tails of his expenditures, investments, income, and 
losses, and derives characteristic satisfaction from 
exhibiting the marked decline in his pecuniary 
fortunes. A few years ago, he tells us, he had 
$350,000 in money or land, and $150,000 in pict- 
ures and books. The pictures and books he does 


| not consider his own, but only in keeping for the 


country, or for persons he may leave them to. 
Of his $350,000 he gave away in one year $70,- 
ooo, and has since lost $75,000 by a relative 
whom he tried to support in business. His 
book-publishing has not paid, and what with 
these losses, and living beyond his income, his 
$350,000 is now reduced to $150,000. Hence, 
he says, ‘‘ it is very clear that I am too enthusi- 
astically carrying out my own principles, and 
making more haste to be poor than is prudent 
at my present date of possible life ; for, at my 
current rate of expenditure, the cell at Assisi, 
above contemplated as advisably a pious mortifi- 
cation of my luxury, would soon become a neces- 
sary refuge for my ‘holy poverty.’” He consoles 
himself with the belief that his battle with the 
booksellers is now nearly over, and that he can 
still economize if economy be necessary ; but it 
is evident that he takes a contemptuous delight 
in the fact that, while the world around him is 
making haste to be rich, he is making equal haste 
to rid himself of the filthy and debasing lucre. 


REVIEWING Mr. James’s ‘ Roderick Hud- 
son,” the Academy remarks : “It is strange that 
American novels should not be better than they 
are. The literature for children is excellent. 


The stories written with ‘a high moral purpose’ | 
are often clever, and seldom miss their mark. | 
| singing in the city, who, after hearing her sing, 


Why is it that Hawthorne still occupies the 


highest place among American novelists, and | 


that we are acquainted with no one of them that 
comes near him? It is not that originality is 
lacking, for the short stories which reach us in 
American magazines or in cheap reprints have 
enough original matter in them to make more 
than one of the three-volumed novels which flood 


our own country, and are of a far higher order | 


of merit ; there is a very large amount of nervous 
force in the style ; there is a superabundant com- 
mand of language ; there is ‘a desire to under- 
stand and record what is true;’ and yet they 
fall short of being great.” 








¥rom Abroad. 





Paris, February 15, 1876. 
HERE is one subject on which I have often 
felt impelled to lift up my voice in remon- 


| strance, and that is on the very common practice 


of sending young girls abroad, either alone or 


| with some companion no older and no steadier 


than themselves, to study singing in Paris. The 
city abounds with them. One hears about them 
on all sides ; and scarcely a month elapses that the 
members of the American colony are not called 
upon, either to subscribe to get up a concert for 
the purpose of allowing these would-be Pattis 
and Nilssons to display their talents, or else for 
the far more sensible purpose of defraying their 
expenses home. 

Now, having seen something of the inner 
workings of the music-teaching system over here, 
I am prepared to say to every American girl who 
wishes to study for the operatic stage or the con- 
cert-room, For Heaven's sake, do not come abroad 
todo it! Stay at home, for there at least you 
will be sure of respect, kind treatment, and the 
support of friends and relatives. Besides, the 
music-teachers of Europe are not so marvelous- 
ly superior to those that are to be found in the 
United States. Clara Louise Kellogg, the most 
successful of American prima donnas, acquired 
all her singularly perfect musical science in New 
York. In Europe (I speak particularly of Paris, 


| knowing nothing about Milan) the one aim and 
| object of the teacher is to get possession of his 


pupil's money and to keep her under his juris- 
diction as long as possible. He will befool her 
with false hopes, and will hold up before her 
eyes the prospect of a speedy début at the Grand 
Opéra, or of a brilliant engagement at Les Ita- 
liens, till he finds that his dupe is getting out of 
patience or out of funds, and then, perhaps, the 
truth will come out: he has no influence with 
the manager of the Grand Opéra, and can do 
nothing for the deluded girl whose money he has 
been pocketing for months, or perhaps years. 
And then, and not till then, will he reveal to his 
unlucky pupil the probable truth, namely, that 
neither by the quantity nor quality of her voice is 
she fitted for the career she has chosen. To tell 
her that at the outset would have been a kind- 
ness; but then monsieur would have lost the 
chance of making some thousands of francs, and 
that would never do. So not till he has wrung 
out every penny that the unfortunate aspirant 
for the lyric stage is willing to pay will he tell 
her the simple, honest truth respecting her vocal 
and dramatic capacities. 

A peculiarly flagrant case of this kind recent- 
ly came beneath my notice. The American lady 
who was the heroine of ‘‘the old, old story” 
was exceptionally gifted in many ways. She 
possessed a sweet and powerful voice ; she was 
beautiful and of a fine stage presence ; she was 
ambitious, industrious, untiring in her studies, 
and, above all, blessed with ample pecuniary re- 
sources. She came to Paris, and forthwith ad- 
dressed herself to the most celebrated teacher of 


declared himself enchanted with her voice, and 
promised that after she had studied with him for 
a few months he would himself procure her an 
engagement at the Grand Opéra. The lady was 
the most indefatigable of pupils, giving up all 
pursuits and amusements to, devote herself to the 
study of her chosen profession, taking two les- 
sons_a day and practising continually between 
these lessons. Still her professor never seemed 
to think that she had reached a point at which it 
would be prudent for her to make her début. 
Months slipped by and became a year, and finally 


| nearly two years had elapsed, during all of which 
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time the master had been pocketing the large 
fees he extracted for his instructions. He con- 


| 


tinued to talk about the dééu¢ at the Grand | 


Opéra ; the very character in which it was to take 
place was fixed upon, and the dress described in 
glowing colors ; but somehow or other the pe- 
riod at which it was to take place was never close 
at hand. In the spring it was to be the next 


autumn ;. in the autumn it was postponed till | 
| winter at the London Alhambra. 


next spring, and soon. Wearied and out of pa- 
tience, the lady at last insisted upon some defi- 
nite arrangement being made. Then out came 


the truth. The teacher had no influence what- | 


ever with M. Halanzier, and, as to an engage- 
ment being obtainable by an American singer at 
the Grand Opéra, such a thing was not to be 
thought of. At once the lady dismissed her 
treacherous professor, and turned her ideas tow- 


ard some more feasible branch of the lyric | 
| are the exception, not the rule, and again would 


drama. 

Now this was an instance wherein every ad- 
vantage was on the side of the pupil, for she 
possessed the pecuniary as well as the vocal gifts 
necessary to make the requisite training avail- 
able. But what of the poor girls who come 
abroad, backed perhaps by some wealthy bene- 
factor, or with some small fund raised by church- 
members or partial friends—girls that can warble 
a hymn or a ballad acceptably, and who in their 
own estimation are the Grisis and the Persianis of 
the rising generation ? They come to Paris, know- 
ing nothing of the language. They go to cheap 
boarding-houses, where they are thrown into 
contact with depraved characters of both sexes, 
and where evil example and evil counsel are 
alike rife. Young, pretty, and defenseless, they 
are marked out by the Parisian idlers as easy 
prey. They cannot walk to and from their les- 
sons without being exposed to insult. The best 
wish that can be formed for them is that they 
may speedily be convinced of utter failure and 
return home ; for, if they succeed, what then ? 
Perhaps they may get an engagement at Les 
Italiens for a salary varying from one to two hun- 
dred dollars a month for perhaps three months. 
Where are they to find money to pay for their 
costumes and for the necessary expenses of liv- 
ing as well? The tempter stands ready in the 
background. We all know how Parisian actress- 
es contrive to dress and to own hotels, carriages, 
and diamonds. Of course there may be excep- 
tional cases, where the voice and the talent are 
so wonderful that success is at once assured ; 
but of these rare instances in the history of the 
lyric drama not one has been an American. 
Even Nilsson herself had to work long and hard 
before she achieved her renown, and so had Miss 
Kellogg, this last being the only American singer 
who is regarded abroad as a real artist. 

I would, therefore, reiterate to the young 
American girl who wishes to study singing, Stay 
at home. Do your best there, and if Europe 
wants you it will send for you when you are 
worth having. And to parents, friends, or guar- 

iays, I would repeat, Do not send these unpro- 
tected children into the very focus and hot-bed 
of vice. To teach a child to swim one would 
hardly plunge it into the common sewer ; and 
such a process very much resembles that of send- 
ing a girl to Paris to study for the stage ; and 
the failures outnumber the successes by ten to 
one. Every now and then the American colony 
is called upon to assist at a concert given by Miss 
Chirper or Mrs. Screecher. The @édu¢ante comes 
out. Either she possesses a voice like the squall 


| 





of a peacock, or else one like that of a canary- | 


bird with the pip. The critics laugh. The 
Americans present are mortified and disgusted ; 
and then an account of the affair is published in 
the journals of the singer’s native town: ‘‘ Great 
success! Brilliant Ovation! A second Patti,” 
etc., etc., etc. And then—the rest is silence. 


And what becomes of these prima donnas 
thus nipped i’ th’ bud? Alas! ‘I could an I 
would” tell a sad tale about some of them. 
Some wisely pack their trunks and go home. 
Others drift into the lowest grade of the theat- 
rical profession—and worse. One young lady, 
well-born, well-bred, and beautiful, who once 
aimed at nothing short of the highest rank on 
the Italian stage, was one of the performers last 


seen haunting the halls of the Jardin Mabille 
without a chaperon. But I will not multiply 
instances. 


American girls who come abroad who are abun- 
dantly able to take care of themselves—brave, 
patient, hard-working students that look neither 
to the right nor to the left, but who tread un- 
flinchingly in their appointed path. But these 


I reiterate the fact—Paris is not the place where 
an unprotected girl-student should abide. 

One hears but little nowadays but the uproar 
of politics, the clash of contending factions, and 
the fierce arguments of opposing politicians. 
The walls on all sides are ablaze with blue, yel- 
low, and red placards ; the newspapers are filled 
up with conjectures, arguments, threats, and 
petitions to the electors. Very little reporting of 
speeches is done, which to American ideas seems 
odd. The split in the Bonapartist party between 
the adherents of Prince Napoleon and those of the 
prince imperial appears to be more serious than 
was at first reported. An anecdote is mentioned 
respecting Baron Haussmann and Prince Napo- 
leon, which shows the latter in no very amiable 
light. During one of the last years of the Em- 
pire, the emperor one 13th of November gave a 
dinner-party at Compiégne, in honor of the /@e- 
day of the empress, that date being the eve of 
Ste.-Eugénie. There were about eighty persons 
present. 


and Baron Haussmann. 
brought on the table, the emperor, addressing 
himself to the prince, said : 

‘Cousin, it is your province to offer a toast 
to her majesty the empress.” 

**T ?” cried roughly the prince ; ‘‘ never!” 

At this gross piece of rudeness, an intense 
stupefaction took possession of the assemblage ; 
no one stirred or spoke. The emperor was the 
first to recover his composure, and, turning to 
Baron Haussmann, he said : 

** My dear baron, you will not refuse to offer 
this toast, will you ?” 

*¢ Certainly not, sire.” 

He rose, glass in hand, but at that moment 
the empress, who could no longer restrain her 
anger, cried out : 

**Let no one drink to my health—I forbid 
it!” 

It was impossible to disobey. Baron Hauss- 
mann silently touched his glass to the right and 
to the left, and then sat down in the midst of a 
general embarrassment. 

That evening the emperor was conversing 


with the baron respecting this annoying incident. ' 


He expressed himself as being very uneasy re- 
specting the bad character of his cousin, and 
the discords which he might hereafter sow in 
the midst of the imperialist party. Then he 
spoke of those who avoided the Palais Royal, 
and who by their neglect contributed to embitter 
still farther the feelings of the prince. 

‘As for yourself, baron, why do you never 
dine there ?” 

“*I beg your pardon, sire,” replied Baron 
Haussmann; ‘‘I always go there when I am 
specially invited, because I consider the invita- 
tion of a prince of the blood as a command ; 


| otherwise I never cross his threshold.” 


Another was | 


I have said my say, and have uttered | 
| my feeble note of warning. Of course there are 


Prince Napoleon sat opposite to the | 
emperor, beside whom were placed the ministers | 
When the dessert was | 


| ** And why ?” 

‘** That, sire, I cannot tell you.” 

The emperor insisted, however, and finally 
the baron cried : 

‘* Well, sire, Iam convinced that the day will 
come when some one will have to lead the prince 
to jail by the collar, and, if that day ever does 
come, it will not do for that some one to have 
been his guest too often.” 

The chief novelties in the literary world are 
the new novel by George Sand, entitled “Le 
Tour de Percemont,” and M. Alphonse Daudet's 
‘* Jack.” The latter is a very powerful but un- 
pleasant novel, treating of the adventures of the 
illegitimate son of a fashionable /orette, whose 
whole life is blighted and ruined by the stigma 
on his birth. It is very dramatic, particularly 
the conclusion, where the depraved mother 
reaches the deathbed of her son, only in time to 
see him expire. ‘‘ Dead?” she cries, in terror 
and remorse. ‘‘ No, madame—delivered!” is 
the answer of a bystander. The book might be 
turned into a good play. There is talk of be- 
stowing the ribbon of the Legion of Honor on 
MM. de Bornier and Barbier for the high moral- 
ity of their recent works, ‘‘ La Fille de Roland” 
and “ Jeanne d’Arc.” M. Frangois Coppée, one 
of the most charming young French poets of the 
present day, has just received the coveted dis- 
tinction. 

Among the artists there is the usual flutter 
and bustle of preparation consequent on the ap- 
proach of the reopening of the Salon. E. L. 
Henry, of New York, is at present at work on a 
charming little picture, entitled ‘‘ Breakfast in 
Bed.” The scene is an old-fashioned chamber 
with carved ceiling, polished floor, and latticed 
window, through which last the roses are peep- 
ing, together with the morning sunlight. Ina 
| massive four-post bed, with scarlet hangings and 
draperies, reposes a just awakened and lazy dam- 
sel, to whom a trim little chambermaid is in the 
act of serving her morning coffee. The con- 
trast between the soft, neutral tints of the ceil- 
ing (exquisitely painted in all its details), and the 
waxed floor, and the rich, glowing scarlet of the 
curtains and draperies, is very beautiful and strik- 
ingly effective. Many art-loving Americans here 
are desirous of seeing this dainty little gem in 
the Salon, but Mr. Henry prefers native to for- 
eign appreciation, and so will forward it instead 
to the exhibition of the New York Academy. 

A complimentary benefit tendered by the 
American and Parisian admirers of Signor Ros- 
si to the great tragedian comes off on the 26th. 





| 





Paris, February 22, 1876. 


AT last the great theatrical sensation of the 
season is fairly under way. ‘‘ L’Etrangére,” 
by Alexandre Dumas, after months of talk 
and of preparation, has been produced at the 
Comédie Francaise. The first night was one 
of the most brilliant ever known in the dramatic 
annals of this city so devoted to theatricals, and 
so crazed on the subject of first representations. 
The few tickets, outside of those given by M. 
Dumas to his particular friends and those de- 
voted to the press that found their way into the 
hands of the general public, were purchased at 
| perfectly absurd prices. Four hundred francs 

were paid by a celebrated banker for a box on 
| the second tier, and the same amount was read- 
ily paid for single orchestra-stalls. Yet these 
prices on similar occasions have been far exceed- 
ed within the memory of man. For instance, at 
the first representation of ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte,” 
two thousand francs were given for a box, and 
orchestra-stalls were held at five hundred francs 
each. Still, for a legitimate drama, the rush to 
| witness “ L’Etrangére” was unprecedented ; 
and now that the piece is fairly under way the 
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throng still continues. The director of the 


Comédie Francaise has been obliged to estab- | 


lish extra ticket-offices under the rotunda of the 
theatre, and all the house has been already sold 
up to the twenty-fifth representation. 
has twice gone into hysterics with excitement 
over her vé/e, and Sarah Bernhardt has grown 
perceptibly thinner. The new theory of the 
‘* Vibrion,” propounded in the course of the 
piece, has already become popular, and the name 
of Clarkson has grown to be the ordinary defini- 
tion of an American. 

Yet all this actual and brilliant success has a 
wrong side to it. ‘‘ L'Etrangére” is not a work 
that will add to the fame of its gifted author. 
In many respects it is scarcely worthy of him. 
The plot is confused and commonplace, the char- 
acters are unsympathetic and unnatural. As re- 
gards the first, as one French critic acutely re- 
marks, it is merely ‘‘ Le Gendre de M. Poirier” 
regarded from a tragic point of view. In re- 
spect to the second, they are the same old set 
that have grown familiar to every student of 
modern French dramatic literature : the worth- 
less and titled husband, the noble and ill-treated 
wife, with a passion for anybody else du¢ her 
husband, the sententious observer who looks on 
and makes wise remarks, and a sprinkling of 
commonplace figures to make out thescene. Mr. 
Clarkson, the American, is the only figure that 
has any pretense of originality, for his wife, 
L’Etrangere, is only Cora of * Article 47,” or 
rather the quadroon heroine of half a dozen or- 
dinary melodramas, under another name. Dumas 
evidently aimed at great originality in creating 
this personage, but he has only succeeded in 
making her unnatural. As to the general tone 
of the piece, it can best be described by a single, 
rather unrefined word—it is thoroughly nasty. 
The brilliancy of the language, the striking in- 
cidents and forcible situations, can no more con- 
ceal that fact than can flowers and perfumes 
conceal the presence of a breath of sewer-gas in 
a splendid hall. The acting is of course superb, 
and the mzse-en-scéne and costumes of excep- 
tional elegance. But to these I shall return at 
some future day, when I have again witnessed 
the piece and can study Croizette and Sarah 
Bernhardt, Got and Coquelin, more in detail ; 
but of one thing I am certain, “ L’Etrangére” 
never can and never will be transferred to the 
American stage. 

Alexandre Dumas is the type and incarna- 
tion of the Second Empire ; he sprung from its 
breast as certain bright-hued fungi, themselves 
poisonous, are bred from corruption and decay. 
Fantastic without fancy, immoral without per- 
sonal immorality, he depicts scenes of disorder 
and passion as coldly as a surgeon pries into the 
hidden causes of death and disease in the human 
frame, and much in the same manner. One 
only of his works is warm with the vitality of 
real feeling, and that one, ‘‘ La Dame aux Ca- 
mélias,” still keeps its hold upon the affections 
of the public and its place upon the stage, though 
over twenty years have elapsed since it first saw 
the light. The elder Dumas was accustomed to 
say that this piece was the only one in which his 
son had followed in his footsteps and adopted 
his style. 

“* Alexandre,” he was once heard to remark, 
“is a realist—I am an idealist. I draw—he 
Photographs. My personages are taken from 
the inner world of my imagination, and I care- 
fully avoid the introduction of real characters, 
while he, on the contrary, seizes upon the first 
person that pushes past him in the street and 
puts him into his next play. But success will be 
harder for him to gain than it was forme. When 
I began my career I had but one real rival in the 
romantic school, and that was Victor Hugo. 


Over him I had one great advantage, I required | 


| 


no spectacular display to make my pieces a suc- 
cess; he, on the contrary, demanded scenery 


| and rich dresses, strong contrasts and vivid ef- 


Croizette | 





fects, the songs of an orgy interrupted by a 
funereal chant ; a table covered with lights, and 
flowers, and flagons, on one side, a row of cof- 
fins on the other. As for me, all that I required 
was four planks, a screen, four personages, and 
a passion.” 

The candidature of Baron Haussmann for 
the Assembly has led to the publication of a very 
interesting list of the works undertaken and fin- 
ished in the city of Paris under his supervision 
during the Empire. Thirteen new boulevards 
were laid out and completed, including the splen- 


| did Boulevards Malesherbes and Haussmann, 


and those great business thoroughfares, the 
Boulevards Strasbourg and Sebastopol. As 
many grand avenues were projected and com- 
pleted, and among them the Avenues de I'Im- 
pératrice, de la Reine Hortense, de Josephine, 
and all the fan-shaped line of avenues that 
stretch away from the Arc de Triomphe, thus 
creating for residents one of the most elegant, 
accessible, and healthful quarters of Paris. The 
Champs-Elysées were widened, beautified, and 
more thickly planted. The Bois de Boulogne 
was enlarged and adorned with buildings, lakes, 
cascades, artificial islets, etc. For streets aver- 
aging twenty-two feet in width were substituted 
grand thoroughfares with an average width of 
seventy-five feet. At the commencement of the 
Empire Paris was lighted with fifteen thousand 
gas-jets ; in 1869 the number had been increased 
to thirty-five thousand. The grand system of 
sewerage commenced under Louis Philippe was 
completed, and the waters of the Ourcq and the 
Vanne were introduced for the water-service of 
the city. In seventeen years over forty thousand 
trees were planted along the city sidewalks. Ten 
new churches (two of them Protestant) were 
built, and two new synagogues, besides which 
many other places of worship were repaired and 
redecorated. Five new theatres were construct- 
ed, including the Lyrique, the Chatelet, and the 
Vaudeville, and the new opera-house was begun. 
The magnificent Halles Centrales and other 
grand buildings of the same nature were built. 
Such is a brief sketch of some part only of the 
great works set on foot by Baron Haussmann, 
which have absolutely recreated Paris, making 
her incomparably the most beautiful city in the 
world. 

And the moral and social effect of these works, 
particularly of the opening of the grand thor- 
oughfares, has been immense. Old residents of 
Paris tell me that before the opening of the Bou- 
levard Malesherbes, for instance, that part of the 
city which lay beyond the Madeleine was like 
another world; its inhabitants had a peculiar 
stamp of their own, and were almost provincial 
in their ways, the houses, shops, signs, and every- 
thing being odd and of ordinary quality. Now 
this district is one of the most brilliant and pop- 
ular in the whole city. But these alterations and 
improvements were not always the boons and 
the blessings that they claimed to be. The an- 
tiquary and the artisan had alike cause to mourn. 
Old historical landmarks were ruthlessly effaced, 
historic and artistic buildings were swept away, 
and the working-classes, driven from their homes 
in the heart of the city to distant regions beyond 
the suburbs, found a long and exhausting walk 
no inconsiderable addition to the toils of the day. 
The result of the recent elections shows that the 
name of Baron Haussmann is not popular with 
the people of the Paris that he beautified. 

America is rather prominent in the dramatic 
world of Paris just at present, a peculiarity for 
which the near approach of the Centennial may 
in part account. Besides the Mr. and Mrs. Clark- 
son of ‘* L’Etrangére,” we have had this week 


| 





‘*Les Chevaliers de la Patrie” at the ThéAtre 
Historique, and the ‘*‘ Nouveau Monde,” the 
prize drama of the Michaelis Centennial compe- 
tition, is in active rehearsal at the Ambigu. ‘‘ Les 
Chevaliers de la Patrie” is by M. Albert Delpit, 
whose drama, ‘“‘ Jean-Nu-Pieds,” made such a 
favorable impression at the Vaudeville last sum- 
mer. The scene is laid in the United States 
during the late rebellion, and Abraham Lincoln, 
John Wilkes Booth, and the Confederate Gene- 
rals Stuart and Stonewall Jackson, are among the 
personages. The make-up of M. Latouche, who 
plays our martyred President, was excellent. Of 
course, the author has failed to do justice to the 
character. Only Shakespeare himself could ever 
have rightly presented all the phases of that 
strange, grand, grotesque, pathetic figure, half 
jester and wholly hero, touched with absurd hu- 
mor and lighted with divinest patriotism. But 
he has avoided all tinge of caricature, and for 
that we must be thankful, as well as for the at- 
tempt to judge the American people in a kindly 
and impartial spirit. The play, as a whole, is 
disconnected and confused, though some of the 
situations are effective, particularly the scene in 
the Southern camp, where the songs and re- 
joicings after a Confederate victory are inter- 
rupted by the entry of the soldiers, who bear the 
body of Stonewall Jackson on abier. Had the 
scene terminated here, the effect would have been 
powerfully dramatic and striking, but, unfortu- 
nately, the seemingly dead general gets up and 
makes a long speech to his soldiers, much inter- 
rupted with cries and contortions, and finally 
he expires in what seems to be a strong fit of 
laughing hysterics, whith forms an anti-climax 
of an absurd nature. Mr. Lincoln is also much 
given to preaching and to making remarks about 
his being a ‘‘ chevalier de la patrie” in a style that 
would have called forth from the real Lincoln some 
of the driest and sharpest of his many jests. The 
introduction of Booth (rechristened Maxwell by 
order of the censor), who prowls up and down 
the piece like an incarnation of doom and disas- 
ter, is very effective, but the scene where he walks 
into the White House unhindered at dead of 
night to assassinate the President, and is checked 
in his foul purpose by two Confederate officers, 
all clad in Confederate uniforms, who have 
walked in as easily to carry off Mr. Lincoln, 
rather surpasses the bounds of probability, par- 
ticularly as the whole party talk and shout and 


storm in the most uproarious fashion all through 


the scene. 

Of course, the whole piece abounds in minor 
inaccuracies of costume and detail. The Confed- 
erate officers wear blue Federal trousers and 
Confederate gray coats, with the artillery-stripe 
on the aforesaid trousers, and they carry cavalry- 
swords. The peasantry of our beloved country 
are attired in a garb something between that of 
the stage Welshman and Irishman, and the wom- 
en wear bonnets such as no mortal eye ever be- 
held on an American head. 

Lucy H. Hooper, 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 
TYNDALL ON SPONTANEOUS 
GENERATION. 


II. 


AVING in a former review of Prof. 
Tyndall's recent paper directed spe- 

cial attention to that portion of it which in- 
dicated the author’s opposition to the theory 
of spontaneous generation, we return to the 
subject in order briefly to consider those por- 
tions relating to the germ-theory of disease. 
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This theory, it is well known, has long since | 
found in Prof. Tyndall an ardent and able | 
advocate, and even the medical profession, | 
who are not prone to respect the views of 
laymen in such matters, have freely engaged 
in this controversy. While the student in 
search of abstract truth, and in the further- | 
ance of original investigation, may find this | 
discussion mainly interesting in its relation 
to the theory of spontaneous generation, the | 
people will be chiefly concerned with the re- 
sults having a bearing on the germ-theory. 
Pasteur, the leading opponent of the spon- 
taneous-generation theory, which he did not 
hesitate to denounce as a “chimera,” also 
expressed the undoubted conviction that if 
it be abandoned in favor of the theory of 
germs it might yet be possible to remove 
parasitic diseases from the earth. 

In our review of last week, the process 
by which Prof. Tyndall was able to exclude 
germs from the atmosphere was described. 
Hence we will refer the inquiring reader to 
the full text of the address for fuller details, 
and consider briefly that portion relating 
to this recent branch of the subject. 

Accepting the fact that what is called 
spontaneous generation is, in truth, but the 
simple development and growth of life from 
organic germs already existing, Prof. Tyn- 
dall entered upon a second course of experi- 
ment, conducted with a view “to obtain more 
definite insight regarding the diffusion of at- 
mospheric germs ;” and, as it was on the 
results of these tests that he ventured to ad- 
vance an original and ingenious wave-theory 
of disease, we will, as in a former instance, 
give place to the author’s own record of ex- | 


periment: “A square wooden tray was | 
pierced with one hundred holes, into each 
of which was dropped a short test-tube. On 
October 23d, thirty of these tubes were filled 
with an infusion of hay, thirty-five with an 
infusion of turnip, and thirty-five with an 
infusion of beef. The tubes, with their infu- 
sions, had been previously boiled, ten at a 
time, in an oil-bath. One hundred circles 
were marked on paper so as to form a map 
of the tray, and every day the state of each 
tube was registered upon the corresponding 
circle.” 

Here follows a detailed account of obser- 
vations, being in fact a transcript from the 
record as made in the “ circles” above men- 
tioned. A reference to this record proves 
that while certain tubes were in a brief time 
found to teem with Bacteria, others, which 
had been prepared of like substances under 
precisely the same conditions, were much 
more backward. The first item from the 
journal will serve to illustrate this point. 
As stated, the test began October 23d. On 
the third day, that is, October 26th, the map 
indicated the following changes: 


‘* Hay.—Of the thirty specimens exposed, one 
had become ‘ muddy ’—the seventh in the middle 


| is made evident as we advance. 


| that, as regards guantity, the distribution 


| have an effect very different from the opening of 





row reckoning from the side of the tray nearest 
the stove. Six tubes remained perfectly clear | 


between this muddy one and the stove, proving | 
that differences of warmth may be overridden by 
other causes. Every one of the other tubes con- 
taining the hay-infusion showed spots of mould 
upon the clear liquid. 

‘* Turnip.—Fonr of the thirty-five tubes were 
very muddy, two of them being in the row next 
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the stove, one four rows distant, and the remain- | 
ing one seven rows away. Besides these six | 
tubes had become clouded. There was no mould 
on any of the tubes. 

** Beef.—One tube of the thirty-five was quite 
muddy, in the seventh row from the stove. | 
There were three cloudy tubes, while seven of 
them bore spots of mould.” 

The purpose of indicating the relative 
position of these infected tubes so minutely 
Subsequent 
observations established the fact that, while 
after a certain period all the infusions were 
attacked, the extent of their infection dif- 
fered in a marked degree; and it was from 
this singular manner in which the tubes | 
were attacked that the author boldly inferred 


of the germs in the air is not uniform, for- 
mulating the original and ingenious wave- 
theory of disease as follows: “The germs 
float through the atmosphere in groups or 
clouds, with spaces more sparsely filled be- 
tween them. The touching of a nutritive 
fluid by a bacterial cloud will naturally have 
a different effect from the touching of it by 
the interspace between two clouds. But, as 
in the case of a mottled sky the various por- | 
tions of the landscape are successively visited | 
by shade, so, in the long-run, are the various 
tubes of our tray touched by the bacterial 
clouds, the final fertilization or infection of 
them all being the consequence.” 
Accompanying this record is the follow- 
ing foot-note that embodies a theoretical ap- 
plication of this possible law of germ-waves: 


‘** In hospital practice, the opening of a wound 
during the passage of a bacterial cloud would 


it in the interspace between twoclouds. Certain | 


| caprices in the behavior of dressed wounds may | 


possibly be accounted for in this way.” 


The remaining portion of the address 
consists of records of experiments, all of 
which are made to reénforce the author's 
views as set down above. In certain in- 
stances it appears that the growth of germs 
under like apparent conditions is yet widely 
different, and in this result the writer finds 
an explanation of the fact that, when two 
persons are exposed to the same danger of 
infection, one will escape, while the other 
will fall, the germs that gained access to 
them being in the one instance more active 
than in the other. 

In this portion of the address it is evi- 
dent that Prof. Tyndall has ventured some- 
what beyond the “bounds of experimental 
research,” and we shall not be surprised to 
learn that his theory meets with opposition 
from others than those whose previously ex- 
pressed views he thus boldly combats. In 
the mean time, a good work will have been 
done should he have succeeded in urging 
the attention of the medical practitioner to 
the demands of the hour, and induce those 
to whom we intrust our lives to know more of 
the conditions which favor or threaten them. 


JosepH T. BRowN, JR., is said to have pre- 
sented to the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union for its new building his large collection 
of birds, small quadrupeds, nests, eggs, insects, 
minerals, coins, shells, and Indian bows and | 
arrows. The birds—all natives of Massachusetts | 





—number four hundred and seventy-five speci- 
mens ; the insects (also natives of Massachu- 
setts), three thousand five hundred; minerals, 
seven hundred specimens ; woods (nine inches 
in length and two in width), native, eighty- 
two ; foreign, two hundred and seventy -three. 
The collection contains, also, all the woods 
of the Yosemite Valley, California, and near- 
ly all those of the Sandwich Islands. There 


| is that suggested by this announcement which 


would seem to especially commend this act to 
public favor. If there is any honest desire on 
the part of religious and scientific teachers to 
reconcile their differences and promote unity of 
action in the cause of truth and popular enlight- 
enment, the first expression of it will be found 


| in favor of a more general dissemination of scien- 
| tific knowledge, such as is encouraged by a gift 
| like this. 


Never having assented to the idea that 
the conflict between science and religion is an 
‘irrepressible ” one, we hasten to commend this 
action of Mr. Brown’s as tending toward the de- 
sired unity which all earnest men so wish for. 
Let the Young Men’s Christian Associations set 
aside apartments to be occupied as natural-his- 
tory museums ; let them favor every effort made 
toward the dissemination of scientific truths, and 
include in their lists of lectures a full share on 
these themes—and it will be soon evident that 
the conflict is of men rather than principles. If 
there be any limitations, let them be such only 
as shall restrain the religious teacher from a too 
reckless disregard or ignorance of established 
facts, at the same time compelling the exponents 
of science to keep well within the boundaries of 
experimental research. What is desired is that 
the bigots of both orders be suppressed, and 
the achievement of this is certain as soon as 
the laymen on either side are permitted to en- 


| ter and survey each other’s domains. That there 


can be no conflict of truth, is a trite saying, 
yet very often unheeded, and the action above 


| recorded partakes of the nature of a truce, which 


will, if generally imitated, certainly be followed 
by an alliance in the cause of truth both spirit- 
ual and natural. 


THE Loan Collection of Scientific Instru- 


| ments, which is to be opened at South Kensing- 
| ton, England, in April next, promises to prove 


the most attractive and valuable special exhibi- 
tion that has taken place for many years. Here 
are to be grouped under their several heads all 
the modern mechanical devices, without the aid 


| of which science would make but little progress. 


The aid of all countries has been solicited, and 
throughout Europe professors and manufacturers 
have united to secure the success of the move- 
ment. As the science journals will doubtless de- 
vote extended space during the ensuing six 
months to a description of the new instruments 
here to be exhibited, their form and purpose, we 
present the following notice of the promised 
physical cabinet. This will be such as the world 
has never seen, toward the formation of which 
not only will British, French, German, Italian, 
and Austrian instrument-makers lend their aid, 
but the collections of the Royal Institution, Glas- 
gow University, Edinburgh University, King’s 
College, the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, 
the Collége de France, the Universities of Ber- 
lin, Bonn, Heidelberg, Leipsic, Vienna, Rome, 
and Leyden, and the Tayler Institution at Haar- 
lem, and the like, will be ransacked. The chem- 
ical and historical collections will be of scarcely 


less magnitude. With regard to the last, it is 
still doubtful whether Italy will part with Gali- 


leo’s telescope and magnet, even for a month, 
though it is hoped that some of the numerous in- 
struments left behind by Torricelli, Volta, and 
Galvani, may yet be obtained. Besides instru- 
ments which are sacred as having belonged to 
the pioneers of science, others with which the 
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greatest investigators of modern times have made 
their famous discoveries will have their place in 
the exhibition. The fact that no mention is 
made of Franklin’s kite suggests the inquiry 
whether that world-famed toy has been pre- 
served. We trust also that the omission of 
America from the list does not mean that we are 
not to be represented at least in the section of 
astronomical instruments. 


In his recent annual address before the 
American Geographical Society, Judge Daly re- 
viewed briefly the yearly record of Western ex- 
ploration, and, while noticing the labors of Lieu- 
tenant Wheeler in Southwestern Colorado and 
Northwestern Mexico, referred to Dr. Loew’s ac- 


count of the prehistoric villages of the latter region | 


as follows: ‘‘In Aztlan, some of the ruins found 
were fortified structures, having as many as five 
hundred rooms. Over the surrounding plain 
solitary round buildings were profusely scattered, 
and all of these ruins are fifteen miles distant 
from any water. Upon the narrow ridge of one 
of the mesas, between colossal walls of sandstone, 
close to the frightful precipices of the cafions, the 
ruins of a town were found, of eighty houses, 
partly in parallel rows, partly in squares, and 
partly perched in gaps between the overhanging 
rocks. Nearly every house had one story and 
two rooms ; the roofs had fallen in, with many 
of the side-walls ; and broken pottery, charred 
corn, and primitive instruments for grinding corn 
were found. The position appeared impregna- 
ble, but the Indian guide told the explorers that 


the Spaniards took it, and that the despair of the | 


people was so great at its capture that they threw 
themselves headlong into the frightful abyss be- 


low.” Although there were discovered in this in- | 


stance ruined cisterns, in which rain might have 


| Crédit Foncier Association submitted the scheme 


been caught, yet no such preparations appear to | 


have been made elsewhere, even though many 
of the present sites of the ruins are distant twen- 
ty-five miles from the nearest source of water- 


supply. Either these strange people must have | 


been skilled in some system of water-conveyance, 
or the natural springs and streams once adjacent 
and of service have since dried up, or been di- 
verted into distant channels. 


IN the JOURNAL for July 3, 1875, was given 
an illustrated description of Crooke’s radiome- 
ter, and the scientific significance of the discovery 
it was designed to illustrate. We now learn that 
this little instrument may yet be made to render 
great practical service in estimating the quality 
of our gas-supply. 
in this radiometer pith-balls mounted on pinions 
were caused to revolve through the agency of 


It will be remembered that | 


light-rays falling upon them; the stronger the | 


light the more rapidly would the balls revolve. 
Hence, to measure this light-force, there need 
only be devised a simple method for measuring 
these revolutions. Mr. Crooke, it is said, has 
arranged the rotating-wire and pith-disks in such 
a manner that they carry with them a small mag- 
net which causes another magnet to oscillate as 


the two poles of the first are respectively pre- | 


sented to it. 
breaks an electric circuit, to which a Morse re- 
corder is connected. By this means the number 
of revolutions is registered, and thus the amount 
of light falling on the radiometer is recorded. 
The usual ‘‘standard candle”. will be used, and 
a comparison between its record and that ob- 
tained from the gas will illustrate the relative 
value of the light from the latter source. Mr. 
Crooke has christened this new instrument the 
“‘lucerometer.” 


The oscillating magnet makes and | 
come | snow-peaks and their rosy after-glow, to admire 
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to the consideration of the government they 
caused a series of soundings to be made, in or- 
der to determine not only the depth of the water 
but also the character of the soil composing the 
lake-bed. The results thus obtained were favor- 
able, since four-fifths of the surface it was pro- 
posed to drain was found to consist of alluvial 
clay or loam of the first quality and of great 
depth. After having constructed the dike de- 
scribed in a previous note, the inclosed area will 
be divided into squares, and numerous pump- 
ing steam-engines, having a collective force of 
nine thousand four hundred horse-power, will 
be then set at work. It is estimated that a pe- 


riod of sixteen years will be required to complete 


the work, and that its total cost, including in- 
terest, will be nearly seventy million dollars. 
The government will assume one-fourth of this 
expense, and will, it is believed, be amply com- 
pensated by the comparatively enormous addi- 
tion to its small territory. 
will be distributed roughly as follows: six and 
one-half million ‘for preparatory works, provi- 


sional circular canals, etc. ; about fourteen mill- | 


ion for the construction of the dike, and the rest 
for the purchase of engines, the drainage proper, 
and the construction of reservoirs, internal ca- 
nals, roads, railway-lines, etc. 


WHILE the projectors of the Channel Tunnel 
are preparing to establish land communication 
between England and France, a new scheme for 
an ‘“‘all-water” route between Havre and Mar- 
seilles is being favorably discussed. Already it 
is announced that the sum of ten million dol- 
lars has been promised. It is proposed to so 
direct the line of this new ship-canal as to utilize 
the rivers Seine, Sa6ne, Rhéne, and Garonne. 


THE latest advices from Lieutenant Cameron 
indicate that he is still at Loanda, not having as 
yet been able to send back to their homes in 
Zanzibar the fifty faithful followers who escorted 
him to the coast. As soon as this is accomplished, 


| the explorer will himself start for home, remain- 


ing a month at Madeira, as he is not yet fully 
prepared to face the severe climate of England. 
In the mean time, installments of his registered 
observations are being received, and are of a char- 
acter to justify all anticipations regarding them. 
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WRITER in MMacmillan's Magazine 
dwells upon the supposed insensibility 
of the early Greeks to the charms of nat- 


ural scenery : 


We have been taught by descriptive poetry, 
by landscape-painting, and of late by the gen- 
eral fashion of modern society, to keep ourselves 
in a perpetual state of attention to outlines and 
colors in outward Nature. We think it our duty 
to travel great distances merely to admire lofty 


pine-forests climbing steep mountain-sides, and 
hanging over roaring torrents to admire wooded 


| istands studding the surface of fair blue lakes. 


We feel ourselves so bound to praise these things, 


| that those who have no natural taste for them 


THE following additional facts relating to | 
the proposed drainage of the Zuyder Zee will be 
of interest now that this great work is actually to 
It appears that before the Dutch 


be undertaken. 


have either acquired an artificial appetite, or as- 
sumed a pretended one, that they may not be 
isolated from the crowd, and run the risk of be- 
ing called uncultivated or unfeeling. And as all 
artificial tastes run into fancies, so this mania for 
scenery has run away from the really beautiful 
into what is styled the picturesque, which seems 
almost to consist in some violation of perfection, 
some defect of form—the ruined and ‘crumbling 


The expenditures | 


| fane, the waste and desolate crag, the ragged 
and savage gypsy. All these things are pictu- 
resque, and contribute to that most complex of 
modern terms, scenery—a term justly borrowed 
from the stage, where it expresses the accessories 
and background of those human actions which 
ought to be the chief interest in the play. 

As Greek literature is very sparing in its de- 
| scriptions of Nature, or its allusions to the de- 
| 


lights of outline and color in inanimate objects, 
the question has long since been raised : Had the 
Greeks any feeling for natural scenery ? And, 
with the exception of those who thought to save 
the Greeks from such a disgrace by inventing 
| the sentiment for them, most critics have decided 
that they had not, and that therefore they failed 
| to attain one of the purest and keenest enjoy- 
| ments provided by modern culture. But if I 
| understand Greek nature rightly, the question 
admits of no single answer, and, if asked for a 
| decision, I should say no and yes. In one sense 
—in the modern artificial sense—they had no 
| feeling for scenery ; in another sense—in that of 
keen, sensitive men living in the midst of a very 
beautiful Nature—they had the strongest feeling 
for color and form in Nature, and this their lit- 
erature expresses constantly and adequately. 
But it does not deal in elaborate descriptions of 
scenery, regarded apart from and in contrast to 
the spectator ; nor does it take a reflective, sub- 
jective aspect of the effects of external Nature on 
the temper of man. This first rises before us in 
the meditations of the solitary monks, beginning 
with St. Basil in the fourth century, and finds its 
most complete expression in such poems as 
Keats’s ‘‘ Ode to the Nightingale,” or in Leopar- 
di’s lyrics, where the morbidly-sensitive feelings 
of the reflecting poet mar all spontaneous and 
natural enjoyment in the surrounding objects. 

The exact reverse of this artificial pleasure— 
the pleasure of a jaded and weary civilization— 
is perhaps the unconscious delight in color, and 
sound, and warmth felt by the lamb, which gam- 
bols through the fields on a sunny day in spring, 
when the west wind colors the frozen grass with 
richer verdure and deepens the sky with a warm- 
er blue. This is no doubt intense enjoyment, 
but unconscious where the subject, instead of 
being thought in contrast, is hardly distinguished 
from the object. Let us now go one step higher, 
and we come to the enjoyment of the child, who 
loves the light and the gay flowers and the dan- 
cing sea, but has not naturally a notion of the 
picturesque. He loves the light and motion in 
Nature, the richness of its colors and variety of 
its sounds, but will not appreciate those artificial 
combinations, those studied irregularities, which 
his elders prize so highly. 

Now, the Greeks, who are always, as the 





| 
| 
| 
| 






Egyptians said, children—the Greeks seem to 
me to have had most strongly developed this 
natural, spontaneous delight in Nature. They 
lived in a country full of variety and beauty. 
But rugged outlines of rock, and wastes of moor 
and fen, had no beauty tothem. They loved rich, 
cultivated soil, the stately colonnade, and massive 
portico, the regular street and the crowded harbor. 
In personal dress too, as in architecture, it was 
not the happy blundering of a dark instinct, but 
the perfect insight of a clear, esthetic taste, which 
made the peculiar excellence and beauty of the 
models they have left us. Greek temples and 
Greek statues are beautiful, but not picturesque. 
Rags, even upon the stage, were never produced 
to be admired for their coloring, but to be pitied 
or disliked for their squalor. ‘In fact, color with- 
out form was not pleasing to them, and when 
both were present it was, I think, rather the form 
than the color which claimed their attention. 
For similar reasons, it was not the mere scenery 
of Nature, but its life and action, its movements 
and its sounds, which gave them delight. This 
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is very prominent in the Homeric poems, where was only second to his love of science. He had 
the words for colors are so confused, and the | already begun to invent wonderful instruments 


perception of slight differences so blunt, that | for observing and measuring the distances of | 
| as many months, in order not to neglect her 


commentators have written books about it, and stars, etc.; more and more time was gradually 
there seems material enough for setting up a | taken from music to be devoted to astronomy. 
theory that Homer, if not blind, was at least | Caroline was quietly expected to assist him! 
color-blind. Yet no poems show a keener sense | She had to learn, as well as she could, the mys- 
of the movements and sounds of Nature—in | teries of logarithms, calculations how to com- 
fact, of animated as opposed to inanimate Na- | pute distances and how to reduce sidereal time 
ture. So it is that, while we call the Nature sur- 
rounding us the scenery, being as it were idle 
spectators, not upon the stage, but expecting en- 
joyment from it, the Greeks felt themselves act- 
ors in Nature; they took the scenery for grant- 
ed, as part and parcel of their life and action ; 
they lived ¢# it, and with it, but held it a mere 
accessory to human intercourse, a mere empty 
and decorated stage, when no actor was present 
to give it life and meaning. In the absence of 
man the animal world was to them a necessary 
part of a beautiful scene. It is the ‘‘ moan of 
doves in immemorial elms ;” it is the nightingale 
** satiating the hungry dark with melody ;” it is 
the wanton butting of the kids in the rich Sicilian 
uplands ; it is the white sea-mew or diving gan- 
net upon the countless dimples of the wave—but 
it was never solitude or barrenness or gloom ; 
nay, that most social of social creeds peopled 
the lonely forest and the solemn peak with fair, 
mysterious beings that sang, and hunted, and 
loved, and piped with shepherds’ reeds. This 
sympathy with life it was, this intense feeling of 
soul and animation in Nature, which made their 
love of Nature so different from ours. 


struse, which, to one unlearned, sound more like 
making incantations than anything else. Caro- 
line Herschel learned to do all this, and more ! 
In a letter, written long years after, she says, 
‘* My dear brother William was my only teacher, 
and we began generally with what we should 
have ended, he supposing I knew all that went 
before ; and perhaps I might have done so once, 
but my memory he used to compare with sand, 
in which everything could be inscribed, but as 
easily effaced.” It was only at odd times and at 
meals that she was able to obtain even this frag- 
mentary instruction. She owns to never having 
been able to say the multiplication-table, but car- 
rying a copy in her pocket for reference Her 
industry and truly German perseverance carried 
her through these seemingly impossible tasks. 
The second brother, Alexander Herschel, a man 
of rare gifts, both as a musician and mechani- 
cian, was a very efficient assistant to his brother ; 
but he was not endowed with patience, and 
could not bear to be kept long confined to the 
same occupation. It was, therefore, to Caroline 
that her brother turned for help in the construc- 
tion of the tools and woodwork for grinding and 
polishing lenses and mirrors, etc. It was she 
who made the pasteboard tube that was to hold 
the first large mirror, and the dexterity of her 
fingers, and the desire to be useful, which, as a 
little child, helped her to make ‘‘ bags and sword- 
knots,” made her now, as she expresses it, ‘‘al- 
most as useful as a boy in the first year of his 
apprenticeship.” 

In all these things it was the loving sympathy 
with all his aspirations and efforts that gave a 
subtile virtue to the actual mechanical aid she 
afforded. She desired nothing for herself; she 
would be nothing of herself ; all her life flowed 





A PAPER in Zemple Bar on Caroline 
Herschel (sister of the great astronomer Sir 
William Herschel), which was prompted by 
the recent publication of the ‘“‘ Memoirs and 
Correspondence” of this gifted lady, is of 
great interest. We select from it a few pas- 
sages illustrative of the sister’s remarkable 
devotion to her brother : 


Entire unconsciousness of any worth or merit 
in herself was one of her remarkable characteris- 
tics. She was endowed with a royal instinct for 
serving others to the utmost of her powers, doing 
this as a simple matter of course, feeling only 
that all she could do was much less than what 
was needed. This sense of shortcoming was a 
constant source of regret, and effectually checked 
all emotions of self-complacency. The one rul- 
ing idea that governed her whole life was to work 


heart under all disappointments and difficulties. 
She never tired, but kept pace with him in all 
his work, standing beside him day and night, 
both of them working as though bodily needs or 
material comforts did not exist. She never failed 
him. After a time, when she was set ‘‘to mind 


into mean time, and other things still more ab- | 





into his life, nourishing it, and strengthening his | 


discovery with her ‘‘ Newtonian sweeper,” she 
laid it aside, having time for no more than three 
or four opportunities to use it in the course of 


brother’s work. This consisted chiefly in doing 
endless sums and acting as his secretary, noting 
down all he saw in his sweeps, standing by him 
through winter nights when the very ink froze 
in her pen. As before in music, so now in as- 
tronomy, she refused to be anything but her 
brother’s helper. Throughout her life her one 
word was, ‘‘ All I am, all I know, I owe to him. 
I am only the tool he fashioned. I did no more 
for him than a well-trained puppy-dog might 
have done.” Long afterward when, in very ad- 
vanced life, she received the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, and was elected an 
honorary member, she energetically deprecated 
all mention of herself, because whatever was 
said in praise of her took away what ought to 
be given to her brother. 





AN article in Chamébers’s Journal, en. 
titled “The Story of the Astors,” closes in 
this wise : 


It seems to be understood that the repvesent- 
ative of the late Mr. Astor has inherited prop- 
erty to the value of ten millions sterling. There 
are rich men in Great Britain, but we fancy none 
can come up to this. What any one can ration- 
ally do with such enormous wealth would be dif- 
ficult to say. To disperse it in an extravagant 
style of living would be a crime, the height of 
folly. To give away large sums ip charitable 
donations might have a pauperizing tendency, 
and do more harm than good. Much could cer- 
tainly be done to public advantage in the sani- 
tary improvement of cities, in helping educa- 
tional movements, in founding libraries where 
they are likely to be appreciated, in measures for 
civilizing countries still in a state of semi-barba- 
rism, and in well-conceived scientific enterprises 
beyond the reach of ordinary appliances. The 
very thought of ten millions being accumulated 
in the course of two generations creates a degree 
of wonder. Suppose that the sum is not to end 
there, but to go on accumulating at the same 
ratio during a third and a fourth generation, the 
result becomes a little overwhelming. Mean- 
while, without going into speculations as to the 
future, we may hope that a decently good use 
will be made of the colossal fortune founded by 
John Jacob Astor, who, at the outset of life, as 


| we have seen, was nothing more than a poor boy 


the heavens,” and began to taste the delights of | 


in the village of Waldorf. 





wherever she was placed and to obey those in 





authority over her. The daughter of a soldier, 
the spirit of discipline was born with her. Her 
obedience, however, was not from constraint or 
a feeling of servitude—she willingly offered her- 
self for the service of those who had a claim upon 
her services, and her sympathy with whatever | publisher, 23 Murray Sreet, New York. 
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work she had in hand gave to all she did the _ 
freedom which works from love. From early 
childhood she took on herself the weight of the 
family cares and anxieties which she only dimly 
comprehended, but which she felt, because they 
troubled her parents. . . . But the deep well-spring 
of love and self-devotion which lay in the heart 


of Caroline Herschel never went forth from its paid. D. ArpLeton & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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inmost depths, except toward her brother Wil- 
liam. Her whole life and being were given to 
him, and throughout the record she gives of the 
period while they were together he seems to 
have been entirely worthy of her love. The in- 


cidental light thrown upon his character by his | Publishers, New York 
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sister’s memoirs reveals a nature so noble that 
his grandest discoveries and great achievements 
in science seem ouly the natural growth and out- 
come of the noble inner life from which they 
sprung. The love of music in William Herschel 
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